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EDITORIAL 


MORE OR LESS SUPERVISION? 
A QUESTION TO TEACHERS AND PRINCIPALS 


The three main positions of responsibility and authority in any edu- 
cational system are those of the teacher, the principal, and the superintend- 
ent. They are the key line officers in the table of organization. In recent 
years as school systems have grown larger and more complex, new “spe- 
cialists” have been added in a staff capacity to serve the aforementioned 
line officers: supervisors, directors, coordinators, consultants, and clerical 
and stenographic assistants. All but the latter two are at the “professional” 
level and occupy positions in the educational hierarchy above those of 
teacher and principal. 

The disturbing question is: have we, perhaps unwittingly, in the proc- 
ess of developing an elaborate structure of “specialists” at the professional 
level, decreased or confused the authority and responsibility of the two main 
line officers of the school, the principal and the teacher? Although the in- 
tent has been otherwise, the addition of professional staff specialists has 
not raised the status and position of the teacher but, rather, by placing 
another level of positions in the educational hierarchy above him, has made 
him feel that he is even lower in the structure. 

The level of professional competence required for a person to become 
a teacher or principal must be raised, together with the responsibility of 
those positions. Why are teachers and principals now unable to devote as 
much time and attention as they wish to the central vital problem of in- 
structional leadership? Precisely because they are now so overburdened 
that they cannot teach or administer as well as they know how to. When 
a school system becomes sufficiently large and complex to need added help 
in its management, why does it turn first to creating new positions that are 
supposed to relieve the teacher and the principal in those responsibilities 
which all agree are most important, namely the educational functions? 
The reason given is that since the educational program is most important, 
this should be the concern of the newly-created positions. But as these 
educational specialists are added, with responsibility to stimulate new pro- 
grams of improvement, the effect is to increase the load of the teacher and 
the principal, giving them more rather than less to do. And, more seriously, 
to rob them of responsibility for those operations that are most vital. Cer- 
tainly, the result has not been to relieve them of the sub-professional 
routines and minutiae, which now overwhelm and prohibit them from the 
exercise of their full potential for educational leadership. 

When the school budget is to be increased by X number of dollars in 
order to provide additional personnel so that teachers and principals teach 
boys and girls better, is the typical procedure to ask the teachers and the 
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principals what kind of help they most need? What would they be most 
likely to ask for? More superiors or more subordinates? More directors, 
curriculum consultants, and coordinators? Or more assistants to work 
under their direction to lighten the routine and to perform noninstructional 
tasks? The voice of the practical schoolmen which we hear cries over- 
whelmingly for the latter. 

Another serious problem also warrants attention. From whence and 
how are the specialists recruited? The procedure is to search for the most 
creative and imaginative teachers and principals, to remove them from the 
most strategic posts in the school system where they are in daily, con- 
tinuous, direct touch with the boys and girls, and to reward them with a 
new title, increased salary, and freedom of movement. We should be striv- 
ing in exactly the opposite direction, to keep the best teachers and principals 
in the schools working directly with children. To accomplish this, their 
reward in salaries and status must be such that they will want to remain 
where they can work. Something is radically wrong in teaching when the 
most energetic, creative, and vigorous are lured from the classroom as soon 
as possible in order to advance in the profession. 

The issue is whether the administrative superstructure in school sys- 
tems is not becoming too top-heavy, with a consequent lessening of the 
position and status of the principal and the teacher. 

No criticism of the work and importance of the specialist staff posi- 
tions is intended. Quite the contrary. They have added greatly to the 
services and quality of the educational program. But the time has come, 
we believe, as an unprecedented increase in the size of the secondary school 
impends, to take stock, to ascertain whether in the inevitable expansion 
first things shall come first. Because resources will be strained to the limit, 
choices must be not between what is good and bad, but between what is 
good and best, what is desirable and imperative. 

While it is dangerous and subject to possibie misinterpretation, we 
take the risk of asking such specific questions as these: 


Would the education of all boys and girls in the school be best served 


1. by adding a full-time counselor—or by adding two full-time sub- 
professional assistants to the staff to give and to score group tests, 
prepare the results for each teacher’s class so that he will have 
them easily available in his classroom, and to perform other tasks 
under the direction of the teacher that would enable him as a 
teacher to be as good a counselor of pupils as he now already knows 
how to be? 

2. by adding to the staff a full-time professional specialist in curricu- 
lum, audio-visual, and other teaching materials—or by adding two 
full-time sub-professional assistants who work under the direction 
of teachers to order and to prepare those materials for classroom 
use that teachers now know about but do not have the time to 
obtain? 
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The costs of the alternatives in each of the above two instances would 
be approximately equal. If resources permitted, both would be desirable. 
But what if choices must be made? Should not the alternatives be con- 
sidered, and the voices of principal and teachers be heard in making the 
decisions ? 

As we move into the period ahead, when more and more help must be 
provided to enable teachers and principals to perform at the highest levels 
of professional competence, does it not behoove us to consider the necessity 
for adding first the type of assistants who will remove the most debilitating 
and burdensome aspects of the load of teachers and principals ? 

What do you think? 


R.N.B. 





WHAT ARE LATEST TRENDS IN COMMENCEMENTS? 


They are shorter, usually lasting one hour. 

They are held outdoors ; it is more comfortable, impressive, and more people can watch. 

They involve planning by many people; faculty, students, parents. 

There is a central theme to the program: Graduation exercises are a learning experience. 

They use caps and gowns: Blue for boys and white for girls; if one color for both, gray. 

They are held in the evening at 8 o'clock. 

They are scheduled on an earlier date than formerly. 

There are fewer addresses by outside speakers. 

The printed commencement programs are becoming less ornate. 

The number of commencement-week activities is decreasing. 

Many activities formerly associated with commencement now occur on Senior Class Day. 

. Most junior high schools are de-emphasizing graduation exercises by holding them 
during the school day, sometimes as an assembly program, or as “promotion exercises,” 
“continuation exercises,” “achievement day,” “awards day.” 

. With the increase in holding power, senior high schools are developing de-emphasized 
commencement programs and activities. For example, the practice of having a saluta- 
torian and valedictorian speak is out-of-fashion in many schools. 

14. One item is almost always lacking from the printed commencement program—the name 

of the city and state in which the school is located. 
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WHAT ARE CURRENT STATISTICS ON COMMENCEMENTS? 


1. Most popular nationwide date for holding graduation exercises was June 7, 1956. 
State-by-state and regional data reveal interesting variations. 

2. Span of secondary-school graduation dates by regions show that widest variation occurs 
in central mid-west states; least variation in southwestern states; and latest date- 
patterns are common in middle-atlantic states. 

3. About 82 percent of all graduation exercises are scheduled in the evening, most of them 
at 8 o'clock. 

4. About 23 percent of secondary schools schedule a school-activity following the gradua- 
tion exercises. Most of these are receptions lasting an hour or so. 


We have supporting data for the trends and statistics listed and for many more that 
we didn’t have space to include. You will find them in the new-look 1957 NASSP Com- 
mencement Manual just issued, 224 pp. Write to NASSP, 1201 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C., and include $1.50 with your order. 


—NASSP Spotlight, January-February 1957 











Teacher Responsibility and Authority 
in Enforcing Discipline in Californa 
Public Schools 


By FRED J. GREENOUGH 





The subject of discipline in high schools has been the object of 
growing interest and concern recently both within and outside of the 
profession. Teachers and administrators may find helpful this review 
of the legal provisions for discipline which has been brought together 
by an experienced high school administrator, Fred J. Greenough, 
Principal, Carpinteria Union High School, Carpinteria, California. 





This article presents a brief summary of the provisions of the Educa- 
tion and Administrative Codes dealing with teacher-pupil relations for the 
benefit of all teachers who are not quite certain of their position in the 
matter of enforcement of discipline in the public schools of this State. 

Extended experience has revealed that many teachers, including pro- 
visionally certificated, out-of-state, and beginning teachers, are unaware 
of their legal responsibilities or authority in the matter of enforcing pupil 
discipline in this State. Even some experienced teachers have admitted 
ignorance of the due process of school law in handling discipline cases 
stemming from violation of attendance laws, and school rules and regula- 
tions. 

This ignorance is excusable in most instances. The complexity of 
school law and the compounded confusion of the Education Code make it 
difficult for the inexperienced teacher to find the facts and assemble them 
in coherent order. 

Teachers know they must maintain order somehow, and are expected 
to handle their own problems of discipline. They have a vague knowledge 
of the law enforcement agencies which back up the school in aggravated 
cases. There seems to be no definitive understanding, however, of the legal 
provisions that pertain to a teacher’s responsibility and authority in dealing 
with problem pupils. 


TEACHER RESPONSIBILITY 


Teacher responsibility is spelled out in the pertinent Education Code 
sections as follows: 


Every teacher in the public schools shall hold pupils to a strict account 
for their conduct on the way to, and from school, on the playgrounds, 
or during recess. (Sec. 13229) 
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Every teacher shall endeavor to impress upon the minds of pupils the 
principles of morality, truth, justice, and patriotism, to teach them to 
avoid idleness, profanity and falsehood, to instruct them in the prin- 
ciples of free government, and to train them up to a true comprehension 
of the rights, duties, and dignity of American citizenship. (Sec. 13230) 
Every teacher in the public school shall enforce the course of study, the 
use of legally authorized textbooks, and the rules and regulations pre- 
scribed for schools. (Sec. 13228) 


The Administrative Code-Title 5 which deals with the administrattion 
of public schools in California is quite specific in its charge to school ad- 
ministrators and teachers: 


Principals and teachers shall exercise careful supervision over the moral 
conditions in their respective schools. Gambling, immorality, profanity, 
frequenting public pool rooms, use of tobacco, narcotics, and intoxica- 
ting liquors on the school grounds or elsewhere, on the part of pupils 
shall not be tolerated. (A.C. Art 3-Sec. 24) 


There has been a tendency among some school administrators to ignore 
the “or elsewhere” phrase of this section of the code except in cases when 
school-sponsored activities are conducted away from school premises. 

The provision has not been generally construed as prerogative to inter- 
fere with student behavior at affairs not under the jurisdiction of the 
school. This may have some bearing on the criticism directed toward 
schools for general teen-age delinquencies. 

These references leave little question as to the intent and purpose of 
the law regarding the responsibility of the teachers in the control of pupils 
under their custody while in school, or in school-sponsored activities held 
off school premises. 


AUTHORITY OF THE TEACHER 


As for the authority of teachers in California public schoois the code 
specifies the following: 


All pupils shall comply with the regulations, pursue the required course 
of study and submit to the authority of the teachers of the school. 
(Sec. 16051) 

Teachers may suspend, for good cause, any pupil from the school, and 
shall report the suspension to the governing board of the school district 
for review. If the action is not sustained by them, the teacher may 
appeal to the county superintendent of schools whose decision shall be 
final. (Sec. 16072) 


The question immediately arises, “What is considered to be good cause 
for suspension?,” the Code continues: 

Continued wilful disobedience, open and persistent defiance of the 

teacher, habitual profanity or vulgarity upon school premises, con- 
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stitute good cause for suspension or expulsion from school. Smoking 
or having tobacco on school premises constitutes good cause for the 
suspension or expulsion of a pupil. (Sec. 16073) 

Any pupil who wilfully cuts, defaces, or otherwise injures in any way 
any property, real or personal, belonging to the school district is liable 
to suspension or expulsion, and the parents or guardian shall be liable 
for all damages so caused by the pupil. (Sec. 16074) 


The two preceding provisions describing “good cause” are the sole 
guides for the administration of discipline insofar as legal references are 
concerned. It becomes a matter of personal judgment as to whether the 
circumstances warrant the enforcement of the sections of the school Code 
dealing with suspension and expulsion. 


The Education Code places a limit upon the duration of suspension : 
“No student shall be suspended for more than two consecutive weeks.” 
(Sec. 16076) 


Parents may appeal expulsion : 


If a pupil is expelled from school, the parent or guardian of the pupil 
may appeal to the county board of education which shall hold a hear- 
ing thereon and render its decision. The decision of the county board 
of education shall be final and binding upon the parent or guardian and 
the governing board expelling the pupil. (Sec. 16077) 


Provisions for the exclusion of pupils of filthy or vicious habits, handi- 
capped students, mentally deficient pupils, which are not applicable to this 
more general discussion may be found in Education Code Sections, 16032, 
16033, 16462, and 16483. 

It is relevant to note that the teacher has some recourse against parents 
who fail to accept responsibility for pupil misconduct, or who assume 
hostile attitudes toward disciplinary action taken by the teacher : 


Every parent, guardian, or other person who upbraids, insults, or 
abuses any teacher of the public schools in the presence or hearing of 
a pupil, is guilty of a misdemeanor. (Sec. 13228) 


PowERS AND DuTIEs OF GOVERNING BOARD 


Governing boards of school districts usually delegate the responsibility 
for the administration of discipline to the superintendent who in turn makes 
individual principals and teachers responsible for pupil control and dis- 
cipline. It is to be especially noted that the governing board expels, the 
teacher can only suspend. 


The governing board of any school district shall suspend or expel pupils 
for misconduct when other means of correction fail to bring about 
proper conduct. (Sec. 16071) 


This section apparently implies that summary suspension or expulsion 
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of students is not intended in the basic Code, Section 16075, but that each 
case should be judged on its own merit and dealt with accordingly through 
proper channels of authority established by the board of trustees. 


The governing board of any school district may make and enforce all 
rules and regulations needful for the government and discipline of the 
schools under its charge. Any governing board shall enforce the pro- 
visions of this section by suspending, or if necessary, expelling a pupil 
in any elementary or secondary school who refuses or neglects to obey 
such rules and regulations. (Sec. 16075) 


Since the Code does not elaborate on “other means of correction” as 
applied to disciplinary cases, it therefore becomes a matter of local policy 
as to what procedures to follow in attempting to bring about proper con- 
duct on the part of certain students who fail to cooperate with teachers and 
who refuse to obey school rules and regulations. 

Whereas the Code is rather general in its instructions to the school ad- 
ministrative officers, it is quite specific in its charge to pupils regarding their 
conduct and the authority of the school : 


All pupils shall comply with the regulations, pursue the required course 
of study and submit to the authority of the teachers of the school. 
(Sec. 16051) 


The Administrative Code augments the details as follows: 


Every pupil must attend school punctually and regularly, conform to 
the regulations of the school ; obey promptly the directions of his teach- 
ers and others in authority; observe good order and propriety of de- 
portment ; be diligent in study; respectful to his teacher and others in 
authority ; kind and obliging to his school mates; and refrain entirely 
from the use of profane and vulgar language. (Art. 3, Sec. 12) 


Minor offenses are commonly dealt with by detention. Students may 
be required to remain after school for a period not to exceed one hour. 
They may not be detained during recess or lunch period nor made to per- 
form menial or janitorial tasks as punishment for misconduct. 


SUMMARY 


Teachers in California schools are charged with definite and specific 
duties insofar as pupil control is concerned. In order to perform these 
duties the school law includes specific authority to discipline students guilty 
of violating school rules and regulations by suspending them for a period 
of time not to exceed two consecutive school weeks. 

Suspension given by a teacher is subject to review by the governing 
board of the district. If the board fails to uphold the action the teacher 
may appeal to the county superintendent whose decision is binding on all 
concerned. 

Expulsion of students for disciplinary reasons can be ordered only by 
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the governing board. Such action is subject to appeal by the parents or 
guardians of the pupil involved. The county board of education’s decision 
on the appeal is final and binding on all parties concerned. 

Teachers are subject to local district policies governing the matter of 
enforcement of discipline in any given situation. If such policies are not 
available in writing an effort should be made to have such a policy-file pre- 
pared by the administrative officer responsible for the school. Without 
such a policy-file problems are inevitable. When it comes to enforcing 
discipline teachers should know exactly what their duties and responsibili- 
ties are as far as local district policy is concerned. 

It has been noticed that consistency of administration of disciplinary 
policies has proved to be the most effective factor in long-range group con- 
trol and morale. The individual as a member of a group develops respect 
for and faith in those in authority only after he sees them in action in dis- 
pensing justice. 

This is the most important reason why there should be a complete and 
uniform understanding of the policies and procedures affecting pupil per- 
sonnel practices on the part of all who are responsible for instruction and 
administration in a public school regardless of its size. 





THE EVER-CHANGING CURRICULUM 
—and where it is taking on a new look 


Archery is included in the Vermontville, Michigan, high school curriculum. 

A week outdoors is one of the regularly scheduled activities for the tenth-grade biology 
class of Ardsley, New York. 

The Longfellow Junior High School in Flint, Michigan, has scheduled an experi- 
mental course which requires a family enrollment. Students attend a daytime unit as part 
of the social studies course. Parents agree to attend monthly evening sessions which parallel 
the topics discussed by the students. Some joint sessions are held. 

Senior students in both the Air Force and Army ROTC programs at Ohio State Uni- 
versity will for the first time this autumn be able to take pilot training in light planes at the 
university's airport under programs sponsored by the two branches of the military service. 

Aspects of engineering of interest to high school students are the prime concern of an 
extra-curricular activity in 107 Michigan high schools. The work is sponsored by Junior 
Engineering Technical Societies, known as JETS. 

Organized labor's contribution to the United States is an important unit of study in the 
Bulkeley High School, Hartford, Conn. 








Remedial Reading Lessons for 
High School Students 


By BEULAH BULLINGTON 





“TI wrote this because sixteen-year-old boys didn’t want to read 
about cats drinking milk.” Need more be said? Mrs. Beulah Bulling- 
ton is a teacher of English, Colton Union High School, Colton, Cali- 
fornia. She wishes to know if this type of material should be pub- 
lished. Will you send your reactions as to its value. 





Poor readers in high school must have something they can read. And 
when those readers are almost non-readers, the situation becomes very 
difficult. 

After I had worked for some time with high school students who could 
not read at all or very little, I began printing sentences on the board. The 
sentences were written for the ability of the class, and in order to direct 
interest, my sentences became quotations and the speakers were high school 
students like the ones in the class. One of the students came in and said 
of a character I had named Jake, “That guy’s just like me.” 

At that time I had no intention of using again what I put on the board, 
but some students were absent ; some slower ; some faster. I began to write 
sheets to meet the needs of each reader; then I numbered them in order; 
then the whole thing evolved into lessons in a kind of book. 

It was rather tedious to stay with the writing because of the intense 
control of vocabulary. But after one “book” was written, two boys “com- 
manded” me to write another “book” so that they could go on working. I 
found that the students liked to meet students like themselves, speaking 
like themselves in these “stories” or exercises. Jake, my hero, cannot 
spell; Jake copies from Joe; Jake likes lunch time and girls, and he hates 
the rest of school. Jake, Joe, Nanette, and June have a very limited and 
controlled vocabulary. I was aware of the fact that much of the book 
could be improved. It was written for an immediate need, but I knew I 
had made some high school students happy with the book because they 
had found classroom work they could do. 

Following are a few lessons and exercises to show what some of the 
book is like. It has not been printed but has been copyrighted. We have 
been using duplicated copies at Colton Union High School where I am 
teaching. 

If the book made any pretense to literary style, it would be of no value 
to the students for whom it is written. It begins at the bottom; it just 
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reads, “I go to high school,” instead of, “I see the cat.” Anyone who 
objects to students saying, “kids,” “gang,” etc. or using immature com- 
munication will disapprove of the whole thing. One day when I reported 
to a teacher friend that I planned to throw the book away because a “critic” 
had told me of all its literary faults, a former non-reader was standing near 
and said, “Why would you throw that book away? I learned to read from 
it.” Then I realized the book was written only for high school non-readers 
and was never intended for critics. 

Many believe that you cannot teach non-readers at the high school level. 
Some schools mark “uneducable” on a card and send the non-readers home. 

At Colton High School we have about sixty in four classes that meet 
in a room with blond furniture and rose drapes. I have one of these 
classes. Sometimes the whole class falls apart and nothing seems to have 
been gained; sometimes one table is nervously noisy and distracts the 
others ; but one day one boy talked for twenty minutes on the rights and 
duties of an American citizen. This led another to try the next day. The 
second one began with United States history leading up to the Revolution 
and ended in Wyoming with a cattle and sheepman’s fight. One boy said, 
“Did he read a movie or something?” But I knew his record in the office 
said he had lived in Wyoming, and I believe he was talking all the time 
about what he had heard to be the “Rights” of man. 

High school students would rather say, “I won’t read” than, “I can’t 
read” to most teachers. Why they can’t read is not my particular question. 
That they can’t read is my starting place. 


Lesson 4 


1. “TI have done all these exercises,” said Jake. “Now I can just play 
around.” 


2. “You couldn’t have done them all,” said June. “You have been 
working only about ten minutes.” 

3. “He has too done them all,” said Nanette. “I have his paper.” 

4. “You should do your own work,” said June to Nanette. 

5. “She doesn’t know how to do some of them,” said Joe. “How can 
she do her own work ?” 

6. “She needs to work on them, then,” said June. 

7. “Will you please turn around,” said Jake. “She can work on those 
she knows how to do.” 

8. “I never give anyone my papers,” said June. 


9. “I suppose you think all the kids should do their own work,” said 
Nanette. “I wish I could do my own work.” 
10. “You can if you work enough,” said June. 
11. ‘“‘Nanette has pull; so she doesn’t need to work so much,” said Jake. 
12. “Yes, pull with you,” said June. “But what will she do when you 
don’t have your own lessons ?” 
13. “As long as Joe comes to school, I will have my lesson,” said Jake. 
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New Words in Lesson 4 


done never pull their these those 


Exercise for Lesson 4 


Copy and fill in the blanks : 


MOPS ry 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 


Park alte 4. 

Tomorrow Is ----------------+---, 

She covered her ears with a ...-..--------------. 

Does your aunt live around ..........-..-.----- ? 

She will be back any time on ...-....------------. 

[a afraid after assembly she would not be here. 

Everyone should write an answer but please -........-....--.--. not show 
your paper to anyone. 

You always decide on the answers before I ......-.--------+---. 

Because that book belongs to ...-..-.--------+--- , you should give it back. 
You always buy -....-.------------- at the store. 

Pefear Tai ne , 1 find I do not like them. 

It has been quiet in here alll ..................... 

bg aeeee easeraaene 


Lesson 5 
“T need a drink,” said June. 
“Why don’t you try to get a drink at lunch time,” said Jake. 
“At lunch time I drink and drink, but I need a drink now,” said 
June. 
“T need a drink too,” said Nanette. 
“I wish you would hold your head right so that I can draw you,” 
said Jake. 
“Can you draw ?” asked Nanette. 
“T can draw better than anyone in this school,” said Jake. 
June turned around and loked at him and said, “Yes?” 
Jake laughed and went on drawing Nanette’s head. 
“You girls have made me want a drink,” said Joe. 
“How much longer do we have in here?” asked Nanette. 
“About sixteen minutes,” said June. 


“Quiet,” said Jake. “I don’t keep thinking of myself; so I don’t 
need a good cold drink.” 


New Words in Lesson 5 


draw drink hold keep myself try longer 
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Exercise for Lesson 5 


Write thirteen sentences of your own. Try to use and, but, and the new 
words in this lesson. 


Lesson 6 


1. “Let me use your pencil a minute,” said June to Nannette. 


2. “Do you mean you do not carry your own pencils today?” asked 
Jake. 


3. “I carry them every day, but someone picked up six of my pencils 
and walked off with them,” said June. 


4. “Someone picked up six and walked off with them,” said Jake. “It 
may be that you left them someplace, too.” 


5. “TI left one in assembly last fall,” said June. 

6. “How could you grow so careless?” said Jake. 

7. “You come many days with no pencils,” said June. 

8. “Forget it,” said Jake. “Be quiet. I have to do my math.” 
9 


. “Sixteen times four and sixteen times four—what’s that?” asked 
Joe. 


10. “Do it on paper,” said Jake. 

11. “I have again and again, but that doesn’t make this come out right,” 
said Joe. 

12. “Why not?” said June. 

13. Jake looked at Joe’s paper. “Four times six is not sixteen,” he said. 


New Words in Lesson 6 


carry fall grow off pick six use careless math forget 


Exercises on Lesson 6 
Answer these questions : 
When do you write high school with a capital H and a capital S? 
How many communities have students in this high school? 
What is a “dead letter ?” 
Do the doors to the school rooms open in or out ? 
What does a fever mean ? 
What kind of shows do you like? 
What did you eat for lunch today ? 
Have you been to the nurse? 
Are there only sixteen in our room? 
Is the world round or just supposed by some to be? 
How soon in shop can you tell how small to make the table ? 


—_ 
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Coeducational Physical Education 


in Junior High School 


By RALPH H. SLEIGHT 





This article is another indication of the extent to which the junior 
high school is sensitive to young adolescents’ needs, and creative in 
fashioning programs to meet them. Ralph H. Sleight is Vice-princi- 
pal, Burnett Junior High School, San Jose. 





“Coed day is fun!’ one thousand graduates at Peter Burnett Junior 
High School in San Jose, California will gladly attest to this statement. 
The program which started five years ago was successful from the start. 
This resulted from careful attention to the details of organization and the 
application of research from the fields of child psychology and physical 
education. 

Prior to the initiation of coeducational activity in physical education 
the boys in school would go wild when they saw girls in gym trunks, school 
dances were attended by few students, and morale was not high in the 
regular physical education classes. Burnett is composed of students from 
almost every nationality; 23 percent of Mexican background, 10 percent 
of Italian background, the remainder being predominantly Anglo-Saxon, 
with a few Chinese, Japanese, and Portuguese represented. This presents 
a very real problem in integration. The men and women physical education 
teachers were concerned about this problem and, after much work and 
planning together, decided that “‘coed” activity was needed in this school. 
In addition, the superintendent of schools and the principal were very much 
in favor of coed activity and cooperated to the fullest extent. 

Following are the decisions required in organizing the program: 


1. Decide on the activity to be given. We decided to begin with a 
familiar activity and one requiring teamwork. The choice of volleyball 
was received by the students with guarded enthusiasm at first but they soon 
genuinely liked the games. Ballroom dancing instruction and practice was 
chosen as a winter and spring activity and softball as another spring game. 

2. Decide when to have the coed activity. We decided to make this the 
central or nuclear part of both the women’s and men’s physical education 
program and to place coed day on the calendar first and build the rest of the 
program around it. Wednesday was chosen as the day most likely to be 
uninterrupted. 

3. Decide who would participate. Every child in school was to par- 
ticipate unless excused for reason of illness or religion. To date only two 
cases have been excused for religious reasons. The activity has been re- 
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quired just as any other classroom activity and the staff and administra- 
tion have treated it similarly. 

4. Decide how to divide the class for activity. We decided to carry on 
with the regular organization of squads and have an equal number of boys 
and girls on each squad. A boy would be captain and a girl co-captain. The 
boys are chosen by the boys and the girls chosen by the girls. These two 
captains then choose their own sex from the rest of the class. This is done 
separately by the girls and boys respectively in their locker rooms. After 
the captains have chosen those they want on their team, or squad, the squad 
comes together on numbered areas of the gym floor. The number of 
squads per class varies from six to twelve depending on the number of 
students in the class. The average squad has ten players. 

5. Decide how to take roll on coed day and move to the activity areas. 
After several starts with several different systems we finally settled on one 
we like best. The boys and girls take roll by squads in their respective 
locker rooms; then the class comes together in the gym. The equipment is 
issued to the captain and information given to the class as a whole as to 
where they will be playing. 

6. Decide how to teach dancing to these students. We were fortunate 
to have two women instructors who were strong in the teaching of dancing. 
It was decided that one woman and one man would teach half the class 
while the other half would play softball with the other two teachers. The 
dancing program begins after spring rains so that the half of the class not 
dancing could go outside. This procedure has worked satisfactorily. 

Instruction in dancing proceeded with simple rhythm, clapping of 
hands, then walking to music, then walking in a circle with music doing 
the basic step of the fox trot. When the basic step was familiar but still 
not yet mastered, the group paired off by height and danced together. No 
one without a partner was allowed in the gym and no one sat and watched 
anyone else. Everyone present danced. Remember that this was dancing 
instruction and not entertainment. Under this philosophy the program 
was very effective. 

This program has been so effective that consideration is being given 
to dividing students in some way for student body dances. There is no 
longer room for the entire student body to dance in the gym. The dance 
last Christmas was held after school and school was dismissed early for it. 
Any student wishing to go home at this time could do so simply by check- 
ing out with his home room teacher. Only 18 out of 698 students did not 
attend the dance. What better evaluative criteria can anyone devise? 

During the opening period of the program students go by squads to 
several different activities which include ping pong, horseshoes, tennis, 
badminton, and softball. This phase is being implemented to give children 
experience in more activities in which they can participate after they leave 
school. 

The observations of both students and teachers indicate that the pro- 
gram is enjoyed by everyone; it has improved the morale of students and 
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teachers ; it has given the men and women an opportunity to work together 
for the common good of the children, and it has developed a cooperative 
spirit in the physical education staff. Everyone so looks forward to coed 
day that in the few classes where group discipline is necessary, all the 
teacher has to do is mention that improper conduct in regular class will 
result in their missing coed day and the class gets to work immediately. 

The physical education teachers are proud of the job they are doing 
and are having a lot of fun in it. They are now making a movie of coed 
day and are always willing to share information about the program with 
those who are interested. 





STATUS FOR THE U.S. COMMISSIONER 


Career status for the post of U.S. Commissioner of Education has been proposed in a 
resolution to HEW Secretary Marion Folsom by a group of twenty-three educational as- 
sociations and organizations interested in education. 

The group, called the Advisory Committee of National Organizations, sent its recom- 
mendation to Secretary Folsom last month, together with a couple of other suggestions for 
raising the “stature” of the office of U.S. Commissioner of Education. 

The Advisory Committee, formed last year following the White House Conference on 
Education, is worried that the post does not offer enough attractions to draw and hold “pro- 
fessionally qualified” persons. 


More pay and longer tenure 


What it asks for—and it has requested that the Department of HEW support “ap- 
propriate legislation” for that purpose—is that the post of U.S. Educaion Commissioner be 
removed from the realm of political appointments. It wants Commissioners appointed to 
terms of “five to seven years,” placing the Commissionership on a par with such other Fed- 
eral posts as the U.S. Surgeon General. 

Aside from the fact that such tenure appointments would no longer be subject to 
changes in administration, the Advisory Committee points out that it would give incumbents 
more time in office to develop their programs. 











High School Students Visit Europe 


By EARL P. ANDREEN 





Are any students in your high school going abroad this coming 
summer? What is being done to stimulate an interest? The travel of 
American high school students abroad has demonstrated its great value 
and has increased rapidly each year since the end of World War II. 
As plans for next summer take shape, the report of the experiences of 
eighty-three student council leaders and eighteen teachers and ad- 
ministrators should be instructive. The author, Earl P. Andreen, who 
was one of the group, is the newly appointed principal of Lincoln High 
School in San Diego and also a member of the Editorial Board of the 
Journal. 





The National Association of Student Councils sponsored a tour for 
international understanding during the summer of 1956 which included 
visits to eight European countries. On July 3, 105 tour members boarded 
the T. S. Arosa Star in Quebec for a journey that would give the students 
and leaders an opportunity to meet people of other nations in their homes ; 
observe how they live; attend their schools; and, in general, learn to ap- 
preciate the basic, underlying philosophy of European life. In order to 
prepare students to understand their responsibilities as ambassadors of 
good will, special orientation sessions were held during the nine days 
aboard ship. During these sessions experienced leaders presented lectures 
and carried on discussions concerning information which would help stu- 
dents in many ways to take advantage of their opportunities as well-sea- 
soned travelers. 

The members of the tour included eighty-three student council mem- 
bers, representing eighty high schools in thirty-eight states. Eighteen adult 
leaders, including student council sponsors and high school principals, three 
members of the national office of the NASC and a registered nurse. The 
students participating had all completed their junior year in high school and 
were selected within each school after submitting a formal application. 
Part of their application consisted of an original plan for improving inter- 
national relations, which the student thought he could carry out in his home 
high school during his senior year, upon his return from Europe. The ex- 
penses of the trip were financed by tour members in many cases, with as- 
sistance from student-body funds, supplemented by the student’s ability to 
contribute. This made it possible for many well-deserving young student 
leaders to be given an opportunity which would have been beyond their 
reach as individuals. In addition to this, financial planning and expert ar- 
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rangements under the direction of Dr. Paul E. Elicker of NASSP pro- 
vided the maximum of travel and experience for a minimum personal 
budget. 

Perhaps the greatest thrill of the trip was the fact that we were travel- 
ing together as a group of Americans through another continent new to us. 
In London, for example, we were entertained by young people of the 
British Student Union. Representatives of our group were able to tell 
them about American high schools and our hosts in turn explained the 
organization and activities of the British schools. Our knowledge of the 
European’s opinion of our country and its part in world affairs was greatly 
increased. We shared similar experiences in all of the countries visited, 
which included England, Holland, Belgium, Germany, Austria, Italy, 
Switzerland, and France. 

Susie Wilson of Washington-Lee High School, Arlington, Virginia, 
and a student member of the tour writes, “There were many occasions 
when our party felt a patriotic unity that proved to be very interesting. I 
shall never forget the reception given for us in Rotterdam. Our feelings, 
as we stood in the huge reception room of the Town Hall and exchanged 
our greetings with the city’s mayor are not easily expressed. To people 
who had long been away from their homeland and were for the first time 
“foreigners” themselves, the “Star Spangled Banner” played on the great 
pipe organ was a welcome and thrilling sound. I do not believe that the 
city officials expected us to start singing our national anthem, but they 
seemed pleased when we did just that.” 

The tour gave many opportunities to improve “International Under- 
standing.” In Holland and in four cities in Germany tour members stayed 
in the homes of students. In Geneva we met local students in mutual dis- 
cussion of our respective systems of education and of school activities. The 
visiting of historical spots in the various countries provided important 
learning experiences. The many hours spent in shopping and collecting 
souvenirs also will long be remembered. Highlights of the personal values 
gained were the never to be forgotten friends made and the unique op- 
portunities for becoming acquainted with many people in lands visited. 
With such a limited visit generalization is difficult. However, as one stu- 
dent said, ‘‘Education can come in small doses and what we learned during 
that short time will long be remembered.” The people of Europe whom we 
met appeared to be genuinely interested in learning more about America. 
They were very friendly and made every effort to make our visit with them 
one of warm understanding and friendship. Regardless of how much our 
young people read, we found that the best way for them really to under- 
stand our friends in other lands and to become sympathetic toward their 
customs and beliefs is to visit with them and to exchange ideas. 

Eileen Kossow, a student member of the tour from Woodrow Wilson 
High School, Washington, D.C., writes about her visits with families in 
several German cities. “What kind of things puzzles many German people 
concerning America? Their inquiries varied widely. Even the simplest 
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questions had to be answered carefully because our answers, we knew, 
would be added to a vast collection of miscellaneous notions about what 
America is like. We wanted, more than anything else, to let them hear the 
‘truth.’ The parents, in general, were very serious to know about living 
conditions in America. Common questions were: Do you have a television 
set? Do you eat meat and eggs often? Do most of the people in your 
neighborhood have cars? My answer in most cases was simply ‘yes.’ 

“On the other hand, the young people our age were more interested in 
what we do for recreation; our social life; and what we’re studying in 
school. The daughter of one of the families asked me all about my social 
activity because she had heard that American girls married very young, as 
compared to their average age of twenty-three or twenty-five. She wanted 
to know if I planned to get married soon, and was quite surprised at my 
answer, ‘No, college comes first.’ She also asked me what Eddie Fisher’s 
latest recording was and, being unable to answer, I speedily became the 
saddest disappointment of her life. Everywhere in homes, cafes, parks, I 
could hear American popular songs being played. Sometimes the lyrics 
were in English, but very often they were in German. 

“A fascinating experience I had was that of attending school in Ger- 
many. I visited an English class and was amazed at how advanced their 
book was for a second-year class. The students are taught British English, 
complete with the Oxford accent and British expressions such as ‘tram’ 
and ‘fortnight.’ It was amazing how fluently they spoke. It was interesting 
to notice that the girls came to school much more dressed-up than we. Most 
of them wore suits, stockings, low heels, no lipstick (or a very light shade), 
and carried briefcases. One girl looked at me and said immediately “You're 
an American!’ I asked her how she knew. After all, I wasn’t shouting, 
chewing bubble gum, or wearing Bermuda shorts. Her answer was, 
“That’s simple. You're wearing bright red lipstick and socks. Only little 
girls here wear socks.’ ” 

As a result of this tour, many friendships were made that will be con- 
tinued through the years by correspondence. A teacher in Cologne re- 
quested copies of our school paper and letters from students to members of 
his class. He recently sent this note of appreciation: “Dear Mr. Andreen: 
A belated Christmas greeting and best wishes for a Happy New Year to 
you. The letters to my English class and the copies of your school paper 
‘The Rough Rider’ have arrived and have caused great excitement. By 
now most of our replies have been sent off to San Diego. Your letters 
certainly were a great help and added a new impetus to the efforts of my 
students. We hope that one or more of your students will come to Cologne 
and pay us a visit. I am often reminded how nice people were to me when 
I was a prisoner of war at Tulare, California. Now the school authorities 
are going to send me to Cardiff University to help me to get rid of my 
American accent which I acquired in the U.S.A. But I hope we will have 
more visitors from the U.S. next year so we can hear the beloved ‘slow 
drawl’ once more.” 











Plan It and Do It: Speech and Drama 


in Junior College 
By BEN PADROW 





How one small junior college developed a comprehensive pro- 
gram in speech and drama may be followed step by step in this article 
by Ben Padrow, instructor on leave from Palomar College to com- 
plete his doctorate in speech education at the University of Oregon. 





In an article in The School Review, Leonard V. Koos has stated, “In- 
terest in the Junior College movement has reached a state in which con- 
sideration is no longer turned to whether but to where and how Junior 
Colleges are to be established and maintained.’”* 

This article discusses the “How” referred to by Dr. Koos in terms of 
building a speech and drama program in a junior college. It will show the 
steps taken in one junior college which may serve as guideposts for similar 
programs in newly-organized and yet-to-be-built junior colleges. 


BACKGROUND 


Palomar College, the school referred to in this article, is located thirty 
miles north of San Diego, California, and enrolls 360 day students. Estab- 
lished in 1946, it moved to its present location in 1949. Most of its stu- 
dents come from three high schools. The college is located in a heavily 
agricultural area and for some time terminal education was its primary 
objective. However, with over 50 percent of its current graduates going on 
to four-year schools it is now in a period of transition to a college pre- 
paratory program. The speech and drama curriculum until 1953 consisted 
of one course in speech, one in drama, plus an occasional play. 


BEGINNINGS 


In January 1953 the newly-employed speech and drama instructor held 
a series of conferences with his administrator to determine the general ob- 
jectives of the speech and drama program. This approach is fundamental 
because only as the administrator has complete understanding of the aims 
of the program can he be relied upon to give full cooperation. Similar con- 
ferences were held with members of the faculty, to determine their needs 
and the primary aim finally decided upon was that of giving to as many 
students as possible the greatest number of successful oral experiences. 
Implicit in this aim was the necessity for broadening the entire program 
and enlisting as much community support as possible. 


1 Leonard B. Koos, “A Junior-College Plan for Maryland,” The School Review, 
Vol. LV, June 1947, p. 324. 
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THE SPEECH PROGRAM 


The specific aims of the speech program were that provision be made 
for: 


1. Examination, detection, and help of those students who had func- 
tionally defective speech. 


2. Accommodating all students who desired to take basic courses in 
speech with emphasis to be placed on understanding and use of 
techniques of good speech in everyday life. 


3. Enabling those students who desired specialization in the form of 
teaching or professional work, to go beyond the basic work in 
speech. 


The first aim of the program was approached by giving a speech test 
to all incoming freshmen. This test included general conversation and 
reading for detection of articulatory defects. Those who needed help re- 
ceived special clinical assistance by the speech department. 

The second aim was carried out by adding more class sections in ele- 
ments of speech. In planning this aspect of the curriculum the first se- 
mester of speech became an introductory course with emphasis on speeches 
to inform and persuade, the second semester was for more advanced 
speeches of a special type. This allocation arose because such departments 
as business and science wanted their students to have only one semester of 
speech, hence the first semester type which best filled their needs. 

The third aim of the program was realized by adding courses in logic 
and psychology. A debate squad was established and national recognition 
was obtained through membership in Phi Rho Pi, the national junior col- 
lege forensic honorary fraternity. In order to combat any tendency toward 
too much competitive speech, a speakers’ bureau was also formed. The 
bulk of the bureau was made up of advanced students, although in a num- 
ber of cases beginning students were used, especially if their department 
was in the midst of some activity such as Business Education Day. 

In many ways the speakers’ bureau may have proved to be the most 
valuable part of the speech offering. It gave students live audiences. It 
served the public relations of the college, and it fostered a maximum of 
cooperation between speech and other departments of the school. 

If sheer numbers may be accepted as a criterion of success, Palomar’s 
speech program has been phenomenal. In two and one-half years, while 
the total enrollment of the school increased only 10 percent, speech en- 
rollment tripled. Almost 10 percent of the student body participated in 
debate and in the speakers’ bureau. Three sections of elements of speech 
were offered as well as courses in logic and psychology of argument. 

Speech became a separate department, the college gained national recog- 
nition at the national speech tournament, community groups made con- 
stant calls to the speakers’ bureau and over six students went on to become 
speech majors in four-year colleges. 
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THE DRAMA PROGRAM 
The specific aims of the drama program were to: 
1. Erect a theatre on the campus. 
2. Give as many students as possible an opportunity to act in the 
theatre and to have an appreciation of the literature of the theatre. 


3. Develop a curricular pattern for advanced as well as beginning stu- 
dents in the theatre. 


The first aim was achieved when in spite of the fact that previous plays 
had been held in local movie houses, the decision was reached to build a 
theatre on the campus. Since no proscenium theatre was available at the 
college the student lounge was chosen to house the new arena theatre. This 
rectangular building, with a playing area of 23’ x 15’, proved more than 
satisfactory once a lead pipe lighting grid had been erected. 

A theatre on the campus permitted rehearsals every night, and the pride 
of having our own theatre was a tremendous boost to morale. 

The second aim was accomplished largely through the choice of plays. 
Each year the offering included one big cast show, an experimental drama, 
and a combination music-drama show. The second production is usually 
a small cast show by the advanced students. Students are encouraged to 
work with community theatre groups in the area and to plan with the 
English Department to devote part of their curricular time in the reading 
and appreciation of plays. 

The third aim was achieved by offering courses in techniques of acting 
and history of the theatre for advanced students, and allowing students to 
direct one-act plays. 

The success of this aspect of the program is reflected as follows: 


1. Attendance at plays has tripled in two years. 
Over 60 percent of the student body attend productions. 


The drama department has been cited by the national honorary 
fraternity. 


wi 


4. Four students have been awarded undergraduate assistantships in 
four-year college theatre departments. 


Cognate to the growth of the speech and drama department was the 
rapport established with local high schools. In terms of the speech pro- 
gram, practice debates were given, and a speech tournament for high school 
students was held on the campus. In drama, equipment was loaned and 
shows were taken to them. 


CoNCLUSION 


The several means used to build a speech and drama program in a 
small junior college may be summarized as follows: 


1. Discuss and come to agreement with the chief administrator on 
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the objectives and functions of the program. Without his assistance 
the program is doomed. 


2. Examine the curricular pattern to determine if it meets 
a. the needs of students, 
b. the needs of other departments, and 
c. the needs of the community. 


3. Provide as many extra-class activities as possible, being careful to 
keep a balanced program. 


4. Make the community aware of the program through the speakers’ 
bureau and productions. If at all possible establish individual con- 
tact with major organizations in the town and discuss the program 
with them. Success is the best talking point of all. 


5. Make a concerted effort to have friendly relations with the local 
high schools. See their plays, invite them to see college productions, 
work out mutual problems together. Remember all future students 
come from the high schools. 


6. Finally, attempt to see the speech and drama program in terms of 
its total effect. Pause occasionally to make certain that what is 
being achieved is actually what is desired. 


For many students the junior college may be their last formal schooling. 
Speech and drama could well be the culmination of that adventure. Care- 
ful planning, hard work, and belief in the field can make it so. Plan it and 
do it! 














Criteria for Adding New Courses 
to the Junior College Curriculum 
By EDWIN T. INGLES 





What crucial questions should be successfully answered before 
new courses may be added to the curriculum? Who should ask them? 
Who should answer them? The constructive approach taken to these 
questions by one junior college offers practical guidance to those who 
are interested in curriculum development. Edwin T. Ingles is Dean 
of Instruction, Modesto Junior College, Modesto, California. 





While not a profound campus-shaking study, it offered promise of 
being helpful to the faculty. The study was a project undertaken by a sub- 
committee of the Curriculum Committee of Modesto Junior College to 
establish criteria for adding new courses to the curriculum. The result is 
a check list to be used by teachers, department chairmen, and administrators 
when considering the addition, modification, or deletion of courses in the 
program of study. 

The junior college Curriculum Committee is composed of the depart- 
ment chairmen of each of eleven departments, plus three or four other key 
teaching and administrative personnel. It meets every two weeks through- 
out the year to study and pass upon requests for the addition and deletion 
of courses and to consider recommendations regarding modification of 
courses, change of credit value, prerequisites, etc. 

The first Curriculum Committee meeting of the year opened quite 
uneventfully with a résumé of activities of the previous year, and then 
proceeded to a discussion which attempted to delineate some of the duties 
and projects that the Curriculum Committee might undertake for the 
current year. The first question asked by one of the committeemen at the 
outset of the discussion period was, “Just how do we go about approving 
requests for new courses? Upon what criteria can I, a department chair- 
man in one department, determine whether a course recommended by 
another department chairman is good for his department, or for the school 
generally ?’’ After considerable discussion of possible criteria to be used 
for this purpose, it was evident that decisions of the Curriculum Com- 
mittee regarding new courses would be improved if a set of criteria could 
be developed for the guidance of all persons responsible for initiating and 
approving course additions and deletions. A sub-committee was appointed 
to work with the Dean of Instruction, who is chairman of the Curriculum 
Committee, to study and make recommendations for suitable criteria. 

The sub-committee worked for about two months to prepare a list 
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of fifty criteria. Ideas were collected mainly from interviews with local 
faculty members, from suggestions received by members of the Curriculum 
Committee, and from several study sessions carried on by the sub-commit- 
tee itself. The committee found that a number of the original criteria 
selected referred specifically to finances and teaching personnel. These 
were considered to be matters that should be determined by the adminis- 
trative officers, rather than by the faculty; and in an attempt to confine 
the faculty deliberations regarding new courses to factors exclusively 
academic if possible, it was decided to divide the criteria into two cate- 
gories. One set of criteria was prepared for the Curriculum Committee 
and another set for the administration. Thus, the individual instructors 
and department chairmen would be free to base their deliberations purely 
on the basis of the needs of the students, the needs of the community, or 
requirements dictated on the basis of institutional philosophy, regardless 
of the possibility that funds or personnel might not be forthcoming. It 
was not the intention of the committee to ask the faculty to ignore money 
and personnel factors, but rather to put first things first—to determine the 
need, and then to consider its feasibility. The former was generally con- 
sidered to be the prerogative of the faculty and the latter of the admin- 
istration. Thus by emphasizing both the academic and administrative 
aspects of the curriculum, the faculty and the administrators could each 
see all of the factors used in making decisions regarding curriculum change. 
They could communicate such information to each other. The faculty thus 
might better understand the administrative aspects of curriculum making 
and the administration could better understand academic considerations 
in curriculum development. 

The committee did not intend to develop any principles of curriculum 
development other than those implicit in the use of the criteria, nor did 
it attempt to determine what kind of a curriculum should be developed. 
It merely attempted to list as many factors as possible, grouped under con- 
venient headings, that should be taken into consideration when it was 
asked to make recommendations concerning courses in the program of 
studies. The committee report, in the nature of a check list, is as follows: 


How WILL THESE CRITERIA BE USED? 
Section. A 


I. By Classroom Teachers—Criteria for justifying a new course; 
establishing or determining a need for a course. 

II. By Department Chairmen—Criteria for justifying a new course 
and its need to the Curriculum Committee. 


III. By Curriculum Committee—Justification of course to the school 
administration. 


IV. By Administrators—Justification of course to the Board of Edu- 
cation. 
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CurRICULUM COMMITTEE CRITERIA FOR JUDGING COURSES 
Section B 
I. What is the evidence that this course is needed? 
A. Is it required in terms of a major or a department to meet 
transfer needs of students? 
B. Does it meet a vocational need ? 
C. Does it meet the needs of other departments ? 
D. Does it meet remedial needs? 
E. Does it meet a community need? 
F. Could an existing course be modified to meet this need? 
(ARR 8 Ri AM OE AERC PF AREER IN SIREN os SER 
Bll; sx-o-xcssovereecpicxeséecneslecnnoennsmiiae duthainintecsinilageeadeliiaiainennhatiaiteetnafenautaindiidmiiatn 
II. What is the relation of the proposed course to other courses? 
A. Will it modify any existing course or courses? 
1. In this department ? 
2. In other departments at M.J.C.? 
B. Will it overlap or duplicate any existing course or courses? 
1. In this department? 
2. In other departments at M.J.C.? 
C. Will any course be dropped because of adding this course? 
1. In this department ? 
2. In other departments at M.J.C.? 
D. Will it supplement some other courses; if so, which? 
TD. ninisjenvsenstscephespsiielpeitaenstuenielpainseaialiaddtetlintneatensseeroerrinectigimanaieiasiiibias 
TF . swyiguaineesccotencesqeiehipebipindaienadseisaadimatiadimiaeidiainiacceenianiesdinadii linea aatideetias 
III. Is the scholarship level of the course appropriate for its place in 
the curriculum? 
A. Is the course clearly lower division? 
B. Is the proposed unit credit appropriate for the contemplated class 
time and assignments ? 
LO, wcncreciintersinenneneciatvitapsnnishatiniidietstiensinethetaiaitsseibasthincesnisnassintiiiienbdeigiaae 
DD), nnnnnannnnnovwennsvcnnnoonerensorensansnserennescesrencenenpemnnensavemvessnensanenes 
IV. Has the course had departmental consideration, and does it have 


departmental endorsement ? 
A. Will course content meet the needs as set forth in I? 
B. For what students will the course be: 

1. required? 

2. recommended ? 

3. elective? 
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C. How often will the course be offered and—what will be the 
probable enrollment ? 


D. How will it affect student scheduling? 








Section C — Administrative Criteria 
I. What is the general administrative attitude toward this course? Is 
it consistent with administrative philosophy at each level? 
II. Is this course part of a larger curriculum program readily identified 
with the purpose of the junior college? 
III. Would it be appropriate that a lay advisory committee be consulted 
in regard to the need for such a course? If so, has this been done? 
IV. Will the offering of this course require additional staff? 
V. To what degree will offering this course require additional equip- 
ment and facilities ? 
VI. Have the financial aspects of offering the course been considered 
from a short- and long-time point of view? 
VII. Will the enrollment in this course remain relatively constant, or will 
it increase in proportion to general enrollment ? 


VIII. Does this course unnecessarily duplicate offerings in other nearby 
institutions ? 








It is probably well understood by the faculty that the recommendation 
for the addition of courses to the curriculum is only a small part of the 
total work or responsibility of the Curriculum Committee, but thus far 
there has been very little time in committee meetings to do more. The 
approved check list, however, might be used as a springboard for launching 
additional curriculum projects within the faculty that might be much more 
creative and dynamic in nature than the mere addition or deletion of courses 
or changing the numbers or the names of one or two isolated courses. The 
criteria listed above are tentative. Provision of blank spaces under each 
division indicates graphically that suggestions for further criteria are 
welcome. If a tally of criteria used for adding courses is maintained, 
periodic examination should reveal what specific needs have most directly 
influenced the curriculum. For example, if the majority of the reasons 
for adding courses to the curriculum were to “satisfy the needs of transfer 
students,” and if the college is at the same time experiencing an excessive 
number of drop-outs, perhaps this phase of the program is out of balance 
and not appropriate to the over-all needs of the student body. Thus, the 
check list of criteria might be used to determine not only where we are 
going, but where we are and where we have been curriculum-wise; from 
it we might get a clue to other curriculum matters needing study. 

















What’s Happening in California 
Secondary Schools 


By WILLIAM N. McGOWAN* 


Wuat’s HAPPENING IN JUNIOR HiGH SCHOOLS 


The San Francisco City Schools’ junior high school Guide Committee, 
working in a Social Studies Seminar since February 1956, has made the 
following report: 

Basic problems: 


1. Develop a sequence and series of activities based on characteristics 
of young people and needs of society. 


i 


Meet the California requirements for three semesters devoted to 
teaching the principles of federal, state, and local governments. 
3. Utilize new state-adopted texts in seventh and eighth grades. 


Recommendations: 


1. Change the sequence of course content to the following: 
Seventh grade: (a) Orientation. (b) Resources and peoples of 
the world. 
Eighth grade: (a) U.S. History. (b) Unit on boy-girl relations. 
Ninth grade: (a) Low 9—Understanding problems of your gov- 
ernment. (b) High 9—Understanding world problems. 


nt 


Develop teaching units for above sequence of course content. 


3. Work with senior high U.S. History group to determine areas of 
emphasis at eighth and eleventh grade levels. 


Bancroft Junior High School in San Leandro is a new school facing 
on a very busy intersection controlled by traffic signals. Over the entrance 
is a large semi-circular canopy which mounts spotlights used for night 
illumination of this building. The school used this situation to expert 
advantage in creating an outstanding Christmas display. (This is reported 
now to give an idea as to the time involved in planning for such a display, 
and give you opportunity to contact the principal, A. W. Richards, for 
further information prior to beginning your next school year.) 

Planning began in September, with the art department submitting 
several ideas for a display. When the final selection of design was made, 
a scale drawing in color was prepared. 

The idea was presented to the Student Council and they decided to 
finance the project, construction to be handled by the art and industrial arts 


* Executive Secretary, California Association of Secondary School Administrators. 
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departments. The project was designed to be the school’s Christmas gift 
to the community. 

The display in finished form consisted of a twenty-foot stylized Christ- 
mas tree made from varying sizes of “thinwall’” conduit surmounted by 
a large illuminated star. Tree decorations were made by crafts classes, 
and the rotating tree by the advanced metal shop. On each side of the tree 
were large gift boxes made of plywood. On one side a huge candy cane 
emerged from a box, on the other side a jack-in-the-box with a head four 
feet in diameter. Two of the boxes carried labels—one read “Merry Christ- 
mas to Mom’’; the other was addressed to Dad. 

Two light sequences were utilized. The white sequence flooded the 
entire display. This was followed by a “black light” sequence which illu- 
minated only the tree. Through use of fluorescent paints, the tree changed 
from snow-white to vivid blue when the black light came on. 

Cost of the project was about $200 and provided many materials that 
can be used over and over again. 


Long Beach junior high schools utilize a six-period day with a program 
of studies providing for special groupings for superior students. Program 
innovations include the scheduling of both algebra and geometry in one 
year, with university approval, to allow the completion of two years of 
mathematics in one. 

An articulation program includes parents, teachers, and students. When 
students enter the junior high school, a program of studies, grades 7-12, 
is planned. The program is, of course, subject to adjustment. 

In developing curriculum materials, cross - sectional planning com- 
mittees are organized. Organized production workshop teams continue 
throughout the year, with some of the committee members continuing on 
a full-pay work schedule during the summer. 

Supervision of instruction is a cooperative function, with the principal 
for each school serving as director. District special-subject supervisors are 
provided to assist the principal in providing for the in-service training 
of the staff. A master teacher is released from classroom duties for one- 
year periods to work with new teachers in the district. 

Strong student government is a prominent feature of the junior high 
school program. An all-city student leadership conference is scheduled 
annually. 


Airport Junior High School in Los Angeles provides an extensive and 
varied program of elective offerings. A brief description of these offerings 
is contained in Special Bulletin No. 83, to all teachers and students. Prin- 
cipal M. E. Herriott has done considerable experimenting with this type 
‘ of program over the years and feels that the present program is the best 
of many. 

The offerings include: agriculture, art, artcraft, service art, ceramics, 
jewelry, beginning typing, advanced typing, office practice, service typing, 
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book review club, composition and spelling, creative writing, drama, oral 
arts, public speaking, reading and composition, reading improvement, 
Tower Talk (school newspaper), general language, Spanish (Beginning, 
I, II), charm club, confections, hosts and hostesses, Junior Miss (focused 
on adolescent girl and her problems), knitting—crocheting—weaving, social 
arts, art metal, industrial drawing, model making, plastics, production print, 
projection, radio, stage, algebra (I & II), cash auditors, cashiers’ math, 
band (junior and senior), boys’ chorus, girls’ glee club (junior and senior), 
general music, music appreciation, orchestra (junior and senior), begin- 
ning strings, beginning winds, athletic club, center leadership, gym club, 
modern dance, sports club, square dancing, cafeteria service, library help- 
ers, office monitors, student court, student store, world geography, home- 
making fun, service sewing, weight-lifters club, project design, radio club, 
athletic club (beginning and advanced), athletic field service, A 9 science 
elective. 


Junior High School Regional Conferences will be held next October, 
one in the north and one in the south. Junior high school administrators 
from the Western states will be invited to attend these conferences, which 
are jointly sponsored by the California Association of Secondary School 
Administrators and the National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals. One conference will be held in Los Angeles, October 18-19. The 
other will be held in the San Francisco Bay Area, October 11-12. 


WuHat’s HAPPENING IN FourR-YEAR AND SENIOR 
HicuH SCHOOLS 


The Work Education Program in Santa Barbara County is a coopera- 
tive effort by five high school districts of the county and the citizens of 
the separate communities to give young people the opportunity to discover 
their own vocational interests while doing real work in business, industry, 
and the professions. 

The program began in February 1953 with a grant from the Rosen- 
berg Foundation. Since February 1955 it has been supported by the five 
high school districts included in the activity and the County School Su- 
perintendent’s Office. The program depends for success on a close working 
relationship between school, employment service, and employers. 

Each of the participating school districts employs a coordinator, either 
full or part time, to supervise the placement of students, to work with 
parents and employers, and to report to school counselors and teachers 
on the needs of each individual worker. Each local office of the California 
Employment Service has provided record forms, testing services, reports 
of placement opportunities, etc., and has worked closely with the high 
school placement office. 

The program is elective and recommended primarily for juniors and 
seniors. Students receive one subject credit per semester for ten hours’ 
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work per week on the non-paid program and one subject credit for twenty 
hours’ work per week on the paid program. 

For additional information write: Santa Barbara County Schools, 
Goleta, California. 


Vice-principals of San Francisco High Schools took a recent tour of 
military installations around the Bay Area to get a first-hand view of 
women in action in the armed services of the United States. First stop 
was the Marine Base at 100 Harrison Street in San Francisco, next was 
the WAVE barracks at Treasure Island, then to Letterman Hospital in 
San Francisco, and finally to Hamilton Air Force Base. 

The tour was designed to show not only the different types of jobs 
women are doing in the armed services, but also to show the dining fa- 
cilities, barracks, recreational opportunities, and, above all, to demonstrate 
the exceptional caliber of women who counsel and advise the servicewomen. 

Those taking the tour were unanimous in praise of the program carried 
on by the armed services for training women and providing exceptionally 
fine career opportunities. 

Another tour is planned for the spring that will involve senior coun- 
selors, and still another tour will be held for interested senior students. 


A pilot study in attendance accounting is being conducted in the Sam 
Juan Union High School District, Carmichael, during the spring semester 
of 1957. 

A very brief review of the present pupil accounting system suggested 
that some revisions were mandatory. The outgrowth of this study was 
the development of a machine method of pupil accounting which, it is felt, 
will be most effective. Considerable time and effort were spent developing 
an attendance record card suitable for machine calculation which would 
satisfy the regulations specified in the Education Code. Such a card was 
developed and presented to the State Department of Education for inspec- 
tion and comments. It was suggested that the plan be tried by testing it 
on a pilot study basis. 

A critical evaluation of this machine method of doing pupil attendance 
accounting will be made at the end of the school year. At that time it will 
be able to determine its true merit. 


EVALUATION OF SAN BERNARDINO City SCHOOLS 
Future Teachers’ Visiting Day 


Last year San Bernardino City Schools conducted the second “Future 
Teachers’ Visiting Day.” 

In 1955 “Future Teachers’ Visiting Day,” involving fifty-three stu- 
dents, was planned for the senior students of San Bernardino and Pacific 
high schools who were interested in teaching as a career. 

The 1956 ‘Future Teachers’ Visiting Day,” involving eighty students, 
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was planned for juniors as well as seniors who were interested in teaching. 
A few sophomores were included in the 1956 activities. 
The plan for the day is outlined in brief as follows: 


A. Each high school prepared a list of junior and senior students in- 
terested in teaching. 

B. The secondary and elementary offices placed the students through 
the cooperation of the school principals. 


C. Students interested in elementary level visited two class levels, one- 
half day each. Students interested in secondary teaching visited 
junior high classes, primarily in their subject field of interest. 

D. Each high school was responsible for the students’ pre-visit orien- 
tation. 


E. A summary evaluation of student and teacher reaction will be made 
by the secondary consultant. 


New JuNIoR COLLEGES VOTED 


In two areas of the State, voters have recently approved formation of 
new junior college districts. In the extreme northern end of California, 
the Siskiyou County District was voted on January 8 and carried by about 
a six-to-one vote. This large district will include part of Shasta County 
and most of Siskiyou County. In the rapidly growing peninsula region 
south of San Francisco, the Palo Alto, Mountain View, and Sunnyvale 
high school districts obtained on January 15, by a four-to-one vote, au- 
thority to establish a junior college district. 

Several other areas in the State are actively working on plans for junior 
colleges, according to reports reaching us from the State Department of 
Education. 


AMERICAN RIVER PROGRESS 


In spite of the fact that American River Junior College is one of Cali- 
fornia’s newest junior colleges—or perhaps because of it—the school is 
developing a successful working community-college relationship. A Citi- 
zens’ Advisory Committee for the college was established last spring. 
Composed of civic and professional leaders in the 292-square-mile area 
served by American River JC, the group recently held its second meeting 
on the temporary campus to exchange ideas on how well the school is 
doing and what it can do to improve. 

The fifty-five visitors were greeted by the Board of Trustees and 
college staff. Coffee and pie were served by ARJC home economics stu- 
dents. Committee members were shown detailed blueprints of the pro- 
jected new ARJC campus, located on a wooded 153-acre site, where con- 
struction was recently started on the first group of three buildings. The 
visitors were also brought up to date on financial affairs, curricular plans, 
and student activities by ARJC’s administrative staff. A fruitful 30 
minutes was spent in open discussion which, interestingly enough, tended 
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to deal primarily with curriculum development. When the meeting was 
over, both community and college were better informed and better ac- 
quainted with each other. 

The American River site development plan and models of its student 
center and creative arts buildings were depicted on the cover of the De- 
cember 1956 issue of California Schools. 


SIERRA COLLEGE District VOTE 


On January 22, voters in portions of four counties approved, by a 
three-to-one majority, formation of a new junior college district for Sierra 
College. The counties are Sacramento, El Dorado, Nevada, and all of 
Placer. The new district will include four high school districts: Placer, 
Tahoe-Truckee, Roseville, and Lincoln. A temporary Board of five per- 
sons will be named at once. Election of the permanent Board will be on 
May 17, after which it is probable that a bond election for some $2% 
million will be sought. Assessed valuation of the new district is $102 
million. 





Mills College 1957 Summer Session 


JUNE 24 TO AUGUST 2 


For MEN AND WOMEN @ GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADUATE 


Creative Art—Creative Dramatics—Dance 
Music—Child Development—Education 
French—Spanish—Creative Writing—Secretarial Studies 


DEMONSTRATION WORK CLASSES FOR CHILDREN 
SHOPS FOR TEACHERS SPECIAL FAMILY PLAN 
Concerts, Lectures, Social Affairs—Vacation Atmosphere 
Picturesque 138-Acre Campus, 

Write: Office of the Summer Session, Mills College, Oakland 13, Calif. 














Current Events and Materials 
in Agricultural Education 


By H. H. BURLINGHAM* 


Events current in the field of agricultural education are concerned 


primarily with the activities of the teacher and pupil organizations in this 
area of public school instruction. 


The period between February 1 and July 1 is a busy one for such 


activities, which culminate in four major state-wide events, all to be held 
in May and June on the San Luis Obispo campus of California State 
Polytechnic College. 


1. 


10. 


11. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


April 6—Kellogg Field Day—for members of the Future Farmers 
of America and 4-H clubs—held in connection with Poly Vue, annual 
event on the Pomona campus of California State Polytechnic College ; 
open to the public. 

April 6—Fresno State College Field Day—judging contest for the 
FFA held on the new campus of Fresno State College. 

April 13-17—Grand National Junior Livestock Show, Cow Palace, 
San Francisco. 

April 13—Davis Picnic Day—College of Agriculture, University of 
California, Davis. Annual events open to the public—parade, demon- 
strations, aquacade, fashion show, track events, etc. 

April 26-27—Poly Royal “Country Fair on a College Campus”— 
annual celebration on the San Luis Obispo campus of California State 
Polytechnic College ; open to the public. Educational exhibits, demon- 
strations, sports events, contests, barbecue. 

April 27—-FFA judging contests, University of California, Davis. 
May 1—3—Annual State Convention of Future Farmers of America, 
California State Polytechnic College, San Luis Obispo. 

May 3—FFA State Parliamentary Procedure contest, California 
State Polytechnic College, San Luis Obispo. 

May 4—FFA state final judging contests—California State Poly- 
technic College, San Luis Obispo. 

June 18-22—Workshop for Teachers of Agriculiture, California 
State Polytechnic College, San Luis Obispo. 

June 24-28—Annual Conference, California Agricultural Teachers 
Association, California State Polytechnic College, San Luis Obispo. 


* Head Teacher Trainer of Agricultural Education at California State Polytechnic 


College, San Luis Obispo, and Consultant Editor of the Journal. 
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MATERIALS AND AIDS 


The following is a short listing of more recent professional textbooks 
or references in agricultural education: 


1. Harper and Brothers, Publishers, New York. Book, 1957: “Voca- 
tional and Practical Arts Education,” by Roy W. Roberts. A com- 
prehensive treatment of the history, development, and principles 
of vocational and practical arts education. 

2. Burgess Publishing Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota. Book: 
“Methods of Teaching Farm Mechanics,” by V. J. Morford, $3.50. 
This is the third edition of a popular textbook and guide for teach- 
ers of vocational agriculture. 

3. Office of Field Services, College of Education, University of IIli- 
nois, Urbana, Illinois. Pamphlet, 1954: “Methods and Materials 
for Teaching Vocational Agriculture to High School Students,” 
by George P. Deyoe. 

4. Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C., Vocational Division Bulletin No. 254, Agricul- 
tural Series No. 65 (1954). “Guiding High School Students of 
Vocational Agriculture in Developing Farming Programs.” Price, 
30 cents. 











Symposium 
Issues and Problems in Revising 
the Credential Structure in California 


Everyone agrees that a more satisfactory system for licensing teachers 
and administrators should be developed in California. The direction such 
reorganization should take has not been agreed upon. Indeed, sharp dif- 
ferences of opinion exist. Vigorous and constructive attack upon the 
problem is being taken by a widely representative group of able California 
leaders. The status of their thinking on the issues and problems involved 
in developing a new credential structure is presented in this symposium, 
We urge all secondary educators to study this analysis and to make their 
views known. This is an important problem. Since the system of licensing 
for professional practice is so intimately linked with that of accreditation, 
and since we are just embarking upon a new and far-reaching program 
of accreditation in secondary education in California, a consideration of 
the credential structure is most timely. In thinking and working together 
we may take important steps forward in strengthening the profession. 

We thank those authors who have contributed to this analysis, and 
extend a special word of appreciation to James C. Stone, who coordinated 
the symposium. 

EDITOR 


INTRODUCTION 
By JAMES C. STONE* 


In the minds of many educators and informed laymen, California’s 
system of licensing personnel for public school service has become some- 
thing of a hodgepodge. For the past fifty years, “like Topsy,” it has grown 
with new credentials added and old ones revised. Various interest groups 
represented in the public schools have pressured for a credential for them- 
selves. Through this process of securing a desired credential, a degree of 
status and protection from misassignment by school administrators has 
been achieved. The requirements levied largely have been determined by 
the group’s own philosophy. Little thought seems to have been given to 
the relationship of one pattern of requirements to another. As a conse- 
quence, an over-all purpose or integrating theme is no longer evident in 
the fifty-nine garden variety of credential requirements now in effect. 


* Director of Teacher Education, University of California, and Coordinator of the 
Symposium. 
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Do you believe in the concept of general credentials—i.e., general re- 
quirements for institutions and a broad authorization of service which 
gives local employing officials responsibility for the proper assignment of 
staff? If you do, you can find examples of your point of view in the five 
general teaching credentials—the kindergarten primary, the general ele- 
mentary, the junior high, the general secondary, and the junior college. 
(On these credentials are employed 85 percent of our teachers. ) 

Do you believe that a credential should specify training in a single 
subject field and authorize the teaching only of the particular subject? 
If you do, examples of your point of view may be found in the various 
special secondary credentials—the special secondary credential in home- 
making education, special secondary credential in physical education, spe- 
cial secondary credential in industrial arts education, special secondary 
credential in agriculture, special secondary credential in aviation, etc. 

Do you believe in the concept that anyone can teach? If you do, we 
have an example of your point of view in provisional credentials. (A per- 
son may have no collegiate work and still secure a provisional credential. ) 

Do you believe in the concept that preparation in an academic field or 
vocational experience is, per se, sufficient to permit a person to teach and 
that additional training should be done “on the job”? If you do, we can 
find examples of your point of view in the requirements for various trade, 
industrial, and vocational credentials, plus adult credentials. 

Do you believe that only persons who have been screened for personal 
fitness by an accredited institution should receive a credential? If you do, 
we can find an example of your point of view through the process of 
institutional recommendation from California colleges and universities. 

Do you believe that personal fitness can be measured through the 
examination of a transcript-of-record and similar types of materials? We 
can find an example of your point of view through the direct application 
process. 

And so we could go on to indicate that what we teachers and admin- 
istrators are paying for with our four-dollar credential fee is a conglom- 
erate set of professional standards—not a unified system. In recognition 
of this fact, State Superintendent of Public Instruction Roy E. Simpson, 
in cooperation with the California Council on Teacher Education, jointly 
appointed, in the fall of 1954, a Committee on Revision of the Credential 
Structure in California. The charge to the committee by Superintendent 
Simpson was as follows: 


“There is a strong feeling that the time is at hand for a most 
careful review of our whole credentialing structure, with particular 
emphasis upon the need to consider whether or not we can materially 
reduce the number of credentials which are necessary. I have asked 
the California Council on Teacher Education to accept, as one of its 
major long-term projects, a restudy of our credentialing structure, with 
emphasis upon the possibility of clarifying and reducing our 59 exist- 
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ing credentials into a much smaller number. I await with interest 
the recommendations of the California Council on Teacher Educa- 
ED 


At the 1953 session of the State Legislature a study of higher educa- 
tion in California was authorized. In the report of this study, the State’s 
certification system is commented on as follows: 


“The time has come for a review and restudy of the entire State 
certification to bring it into line with modern and effective plans of 
accreditation. New certification standards should recognize new needs 
and new emphasis in the preparation of teachers. Since all teachers 
possess the same basic skills, except, perhaps, for differences in degree, 
it seems desirable to eliminate the difference in minimum number of 
years of preparation required for different levels of teaching service. 
It is doubtful that the kind of competence teachers now need can be 
gained in a program that does not extend over five years. This is true 
of both general elementary and general secondary teachers as well as 
teachers of specialized subjects. 

“Standards and administrative procedures now in effect for the 
issuance of credentials, once adequate but now quite inadequate, should 
be replaced. 

“With the need for reorganization in mind, and with the approval 
of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, the California 
Council on Teacher Education has appointed a Commission on Cre- 
dential Reform. The Restudy staff commends this action by the Coun- 
cil and the State Superintendent, and believes that the Commission 
should complete its study and prepare its recommendations for sub- 
mission to the 1957 Regular Session of the Legislature.’” 


The Restudy, further, recommended “that until such times as the Com- 
mission on Credential Reform completes its work, the present institutional 
accreditation be retained, that no additional credentials be established by 
the Legislature, and that requirements not be changed by the State Board 
of Education.” This recommendation was approved by the State Board 
of Education at its meeting on April 15, 1955. 

At the Spring meeting of the California Council on Teacher Education 
at Santa Barbara in 1954, the Board of Directors passed the following 
resolution : 


“The credential program in California needs serious study. It has, 
with its 59 distinct credentials, proliferated beyond reason. Accord- 


1 Address by State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Roy E. Simpson, at the An- 
nual Conference of the California School Administrators Association, Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, October 20, 1954. 

2“A Restudy of the Needs of California in Higher Education” (p. 157), Sacramento, 
February 1955, prepared for the Liaison Committee of the Regents of the University of 
California and the State Board of Education by its Joint Staff and Chief Consultant. 
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ingly, the Board of Directors last January appointed a temporary com- 
mittee to explore the problem. It was the consensus of the members 
of this Exploratory Committee that the Board of Directors should 
undertake a fundamental, long-term study of this problem.” 


In the light of the directives indicated above, it seems clear that the 
committee is charged with the responsibility of reviewing the entire State 
certification system and proposing recommendations for changes to the 
council and to the State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

After working for two years, the committee has issued a progress 
report, a major part of which is summarized in the article by the com- 
mittee chairman, Lucien Kinney, entitled “Issues in Certification.” 

Various problems related to the work of the committee and various 
points of view regarding it are the subject of the articles which follow 
Chairman Kinney’s presentation. 

What happens to the recommendations of the State Committee on 
Revision of the Credential Structure (if anything) is up to us, the members 
of the profession. 

Do we believe in systematizing our licensure procedures? If so, are 
we willing to work to bring order into that system—for hard work is what 
it will take. 

How much hard work it will take to reach a consensus is revealed by 
how much we differ in our points of view regarding the problem. This 
divergence will be evident as one reads the series of articles which make 
up this symposium on certification. 











Issues in Certification 
By LUCIEN B. KINNEY* 


I. NATURE AND PURPOSE OF THE CURRENT REPORT 


The Committee on Revision of the Credential Structure in California 
seeks answers to these questions :* 


What purposes should certification serve? 

What positions should be covered in the certification system? 
How should requirements be stated? 

What are the characteristics of a desirable credential structure? 


After a year of deliberation, the committee agreed that adequate 
answers to these questions require the background information and ex- 
perience of all groups interested in the quality of preparation of public 
school personnel. Furthermore, the committee agreed that any framework 
for the certification system will be acceptable only to those who share in 
its development. Accordingly, all professional organizations concerned 
with quality of personnel in the public schools were invited to study these 
key questions, 


II. Major Issues REQUIRING RESOLUTION 


In their reports to the committee the organizations and institutions were 
apparently in general agreement as to the purposes credentials should serve, 
the characteristics that would be desirable in a credential structure, and the 
need for correcting the multiplicity and specificity of credentials now in 
effect. That this agreement was superficial, however, is indicated in the 
detailed suggestion for revision, as presented in the current report. These 
reveal divergencies of opinion among various groups in the profession, in- 
volving basic issues in the program of education. Here are some examples: 


A. Should certification requirements be designed to guarantee the 
quality of preparation ? 


This question is significant because the specificity of certification re- 
quirements in education, as compared to those in other professions, repre- 
sents an attempt to control pattern and quality of preparation. 


* Professor of Education, Stanford University, and Chairman of the State Committee 
on Revision of the Credential Structure in California. 

1 Members of the committee are: Addicott, Irwin, Fresno State College; Brown, Rev. 
James N., Archdiocese of S.F.; Fielstra, Clarence, School of Education, U.C.L.A.; Hamil- 
ton, Chas., California Teachers Association ; Hedge, Leslie, Bakersfield High School, Hogan, 
George E., State Department of Education; Jarvis, Ellis A., Los Angeles City Schools; 
Jones, L. L., Watsonville City Schools; Lundberg, Carl, Ashland Elementary School, San 
Lorenzo; MacMillan, Mrs. M. D., California Congress of Parents and Teachers; Parks, D. 
Russell, Fullerton Elementary Schools ; Stone, James C., University of California, Berkeley ; 
Williams, Mrs. Lois, Montebello Unified School District. 
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A point of view widely expressed in the field is that, to assure effective- 
ness of preparation, the program for each credential should be outlined in 
detail by specialists in that area, and be followed rigorously by the pre- 
paring institutions. 

The staff in the preparing institutions, however, hold that program 
building is their function. Colleges in this country have insisted from the 
beginning on maintaining the freedom of programs from outside influence, 
political or otherwise. In accord with this view, it is appropriate in cre- 
dential requirements to designate the extent of preparation, and the com- 
petence to be developed. Accreditation is the process designed for checking 
on the effectiveness of a given program. It is not appropriate to specify 
the pattern and procedures of the college program in setting up credential 
requirements. 

Here is an issue on which the committee needs a directive before it can 
cope with the question, “How should credential requirements be stated?” 

To move to another basic issue on which there is divided opinion : 


B. Should certification be so designed as to guarantee proper assign- 
ment of staff? 


There can be no question that improper assignment of teachers, for 
example, is a serious matter, in whatever degree it occurs. It can negate 
the value of even the best program of preparation. It is, accordingly, of 
active concern to the preparing institutions, the teachers, and the public. 
Since several means for control other than certification have been sug- 
gested this issue needs to be re-stated in more general terms. 


What is the Best Way to Assure Proper Assignment of Staff? 


Three different approaches are worth examining. 

1. Certification is, of course, one widely-used method. Part of the 
present California structure is designed for this purpose, accounting in 
part at least for the specificity and multiplicity that is complained about. 
The proposal is made that, to protect the public and teachers as well, this 
restrictive function of credentials be extended to the entire structure, doing 
away with the broad authorization of the general secondary credential. 

Those holding the contrary point of view point out that: 


a. Efficient utilization of staff is one of the most important func- 
tions of the local administrator. This function cannot be performed if 
flexibility in assignment is removed through highly specific certification. 

b. Competence to teach does not always correspond solely to teach- 
ing majors and minors. 

c. Classes to be taught do not always correspond neatly to areas of 
teacher preparation. Hence, even if credentials are made highly speci- 
fic, from 10 percent to 20 percent of the teacher’s time must be available 
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outside the specified fields, if the program is to be staffed. It is quite 
possible that if the broad authorization were discontinued, the problem 
would exist within this area in the same proportion as exists today. 


2. When the public considers the question, however, certification is not 
commonly proposed as the solution. There was, for example, the Los An- 
geles columnist who, in the autumn of 1955, described the dilemma of the 
social studies teacher assigned to teach English literature ; the college presi- 
dent who later in the same year gained publicity by attacking education for 
similar practices; and the Educational Testing Service, whose report that 
in many states, including California, a teacher might be assigned to teach 
mathematics with no college preparation in that field, was editorialized in 
Time Magazine and elsewhere. 

In such cases the proposed solution is commonly to discontinue pro- 
fessional courses in favor of academic courses, in the program of teacher 
preparation, in order to provide more breadth of preparation. While we 
may well doubt either the practicality or the need for preparing every 
teacher to teach all fields, these considerations make no impression on those 
who circulate such proposals. The important thing to consider is, rather, 
that here is a weakness in the educational program with which the public 
is deeply concerned. We had better solve it in a way that is satisfactory to 
us, if we don’t want to go along with an unsatisfactory readjustment. 


3. A third proposal worth considering is that assignment of staff is a 
function best performed by the local administration, and that accreditation 
at the secondary level is the proved and accepted method of checking on 
performance. The following considerations are presented in support of 
this point of view: 


a. At the college level, accreditation has proved effective in main- 
taining quality accompanied by flexibility in standards in assignment 
of staff. The Western College Association, for example, asks the ad- 
ministrator to justify the assignment of each staff member teaching 
outside his major or minor field. The visiting committee verifies the 
facts and reports its findings on questionable cases. 


b. Other states (forty of the forty-eight, at last report)* are using 
accreditation at the secondary level to check on performance in staffing, 
as well as for other purposes. Its effectiveness varies, as might be ex- 
pected, according to the procedures used. 


c. An accreditation procedure is the only means by which standards 
in staffing practices can be adapted to the individual school. In one 
state, for example, the standards specify that teachers may be per- 
mitted to teach in fields outside their majors and minors in small high 
schools if conditions make it necessary, but state that such practices are 


2U.S. Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare, State Accreditation of High Schools, 
Washington Bul. 1955, No. 5, p. 14. 
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generally inexcusable in large high schools.* Such flexible standards 
require individual treatment available only in accreditation practices. 


d. While those who are supporting the move toward accreditation 
at the secondary level consider it the best means available for improv- 
ing staff assignments, they point also to the larger benefits to be gained 
from studying and defining standards on a state-wide level, and from 
the self-study to be carried on in the local system in preparation of 
reports. The experiences of California institutions while developing 
accreditation procedures under the leadership of the California Council 
on Teacher Education supports this expectation. 

There are, on the other hand, those who doubt that such an opera- 
tion is practical at the secondary level. These questions are raised : 


a. Is the manpower available to prepare reports and provide 
visiting committees ? 

b. Is the secondary staff as competent as the college staff to 
carry out the procedures? 


We shall probably never find out unless we try. In the meantime, the com- 
mittee needs guidance on the question: What purposes should certification 
serve? 

These two issues that have been examined in some detail are illustrative 
of a number that have been outlined in the current report. While outside 
the committee assignment, their solution determines the character the cre- 
dential structure should take. Note, for example, how these issues affect 
the answers to the fundamental questions defined by the committee: 


a. What purpose should certification serve? 
To outline the program of professional preparation ? 
To guarantee its quality ? 
To guarantee proper assignment of staff ? 
To enhance the prestige of special groups within the profession ? 
To verify that the individual has been screened and prepared in an 
institution accredited for that purpose? 


b. How shall credential requirements be stated? 
This depends on the answers to the above questions. 


c. What are the characteristics of a useful framework for the creden- 
tial structure? 


This will be answered in one way if certification is seen as one 
specialized means for improving professional standards, support- 
ing and supported by accreditation, institutional responsibility for 
screening and preparation, and local administrative responsibility. 
If certification is the sole process for improving professional stand- 
ards, the answer must be different. 


8 Ibid., p. 50. 
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d. What basic principles should be recognized in the credential struc- 
ture? 


In its current report the committee has presented several principles for 
criticism and revision. It has also defined what it believes should be the 
basic policy in revising the credential structure. Briefly stated, it is as 
follows : 


1. It would be futile to study the identity or requirements of specific 
credentials until the assumptions and purposes underlying the entire pro- 
gram have been established. 

2. The functions of certification must be considered in relationship to 
those of accreditation, preparation of personnel, and local administration. 

3. Responsibility for performance of a function should be assigned to 
the agency that can reasonably be expected to perform it. 

Acting within these broad policies, the committee has undertaken to 
define the issues that go beyond certification, and to refer them to the pro- 
fessional organizations and institutions for consideration. Once they are 
resolved, we can proceed to establish a framework for certification. 





BOOK SELECTION STUDY 


On September 28, the Regents of the University of California, acting upon an applica- 
tion from the School of Librarianship, accepted a grant of $36,000 from the Fund for the 
Republic for a study of the selection and retention of books in California public and school 
libraries. Miss Marjorie Fiske, former research director at Columbia University’s Bureau 
of Applied Social Research, has been appointed a Lecturer in the School and is serving as 
director of the project. The following persons are members of the Advisory Committee: 


Professor Herbert Blumer, Chairman of the Department of Sociology and Social In- 
stitutions, University of California. 

Miss Jessie E. Boyd, Director of School Libraries, Oakland Public Schools. 

Mr. Edwin Castagna, Librarian, Long Beach Public Library. 

Mr. John Dale Henderson, Librarian, Los Angeles County Library. 

Professor Harold Jones, (Psychology), Director, Institute of Child Welfare, Uni- 
versity of California, and Pacific Coast representative of the Social Science Re- 
search Council. 

Professor Jerzy Neyman, Chairman of the Department of Statistics, University of 
California. 

Dr. Nolan D. Pulliam, Superintendent of Schools, Stockton, and President, California 
Association of School Administrators. 

Professor Theodore L. Reller, School of Education, University of California. 

Mrs. Carma Zimmerman, Librarian, California State Library. 

The research plan for the study is now being prepared and the field work will start in 
February. Informal interviews will be held with public librarians, high school principals, 
and school librarians in a number of communities throughout the State, selected to represent 
as wide a range of city-size, population composition and growth factors as possible. Li- 
brarians and school officials whose cooperation will be sought in the study will receive more 
detailed information about its objectives and procedures well in advance. The study is 
scheduled for completion in the spring of 1958. 

















Issues and Problems in Revising Credentials 
—As Viewed by a Secondary School 
Administrator 


By LESLIE W. HEDGE* 


The annals of history record with favor the contributions of many great 
teachers who have influenced not only their own generation but countless 
others which followed. For each of those who attracted the attention of 
historians, there are thousands who, though unsung, have devoted their 
lives to disseminating knowledge, the building of character, and the in- 
fluencing of young people toward the better way of life. Teaching is truly 
a great profession and, in my book, ranks at the top in contributions to 
humanity. 

Each of us can recall those favorite teachers, not so much for the “sub- 
ject matter” they taught us, but for the counsel, inspiration, and the mold- 
ing of knowledge into wisdom that was a vastly more important by-product. 

How times have changed! I wonder which, if any, of California’s 
fifty-nine different credentials Mark Hopkins could have qualified. Do we 
still have Teachers or do we merely have teachers of Woodshop, teachers 
of Algebra, and teachers of Home Economics? 

There are a number of issues related to the credential structure in Cali- 
fornia that are of concern to secondary school administrators. One of 
these is the defense of special credentials on the basis that they are necessary 
as a precaution against the misassignment of teachers. Proponents of this 
argument give as a basis for justification examples of a music major teach- 
ing general mathematics, or a home economics teacher instructing a class 
in English. 

Let us view the matter from the standpoint of the school administrator. 
The school is organized to meet the educational needs of the student—needs 
which vary from year to year. It certainly would not be sound practice for 
a principal to design a class schedule based on the major fields of his staff 
and attempt to pattern the students’ courses into those fields. Whether we 
like it or not, a school does not grow sufficiently each year to require the 
addition of a full time teacher in such specific fields as music, shop, home 
economics, or science. 

The only choice left to the administrator is to hire a person whose major 
field of preparation qualifies him or her to teach the majority of the pro- 
gram, and to complete his assignment in an area in which the teacher feels 
qualified to teach. This is a matter for the joint decision of the administra- 
tor and the teacher but the limited credential handicaps this arrangement. 


* Principal, Bakersfield High School. 
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Certainly no administrator would deliberately misassign members of his 
staff. Instead, he makes every effort to use the available personnel in the 
fields where they are best qualified and where they will be happy in their 
work. He knows full well that the morale of the faculty is a big element in 
the efficient and effective functioning of the school. It seems to me, there- 
fore, that the argument favoring the limited credentials as a means of forc- 
ing the administrator to assign teachers in the field of their major prepara- 
tion is entirely fallacious. The argument is based on three faulty assump- 
tions :—incompetence of the administrator, inflexibility of the teacher, and 
rigid construction of the program of studies. 

The need for the assignment of teachers to more than a single field of 
work is particularly prevalent in the smaller high schools. In these schools, 
which form by far the greatest majority in our State, the limited or special 
credentials are unusable. None of these schools have full time positions in 
the fields of music, boys’ or girls’ physical education, or art; yet they, too, 
must have teachers. Thus the present credential structure discriminates 
against the small high school. 

Whether or not you would agree that the administrators are qualified 
to make proper assignments of personnel, and that the present credential 
structure discriminates against the small school, there is an additional point 
of fundamental philosophy to be considered. California has endeavored 
to insure a high quality of teaching in the high schools by requiring teach- 
ers of the general academic subjects to have a fifth year of collegiate train- 
ing. This requirement is designed to insure good preparation in the subject 
matter fields, combined with a capstone of training in the philosophy and 
methodology of developing the growth of the “‘total’’ student. Theoret- 
ically, at least, this extra training gives the academic teachers the ability to 
teach such values as ethical and moral standards, conservation of human 
and physical resources, safety, the ill effects of narcotics, and to give a 
degree oi personal, educational, and vocational guidance to each of their 
students. 

Who will say that a teacher of mechanical arts. music, art, physical 
education, or business, should not be equally qualified to develop those same 
values in their students? I firmly believe that a great deal of character 
training can be given in a woodshop or on the playground. Certainly the 
influence of these teachers on the students should be as great as their more 
academic co-workers ; therefore, they should be equally well trained. This 
would mean the elimination of the large number of special credentials now 
granted for teaching in the secondary field upon the completion of an AB 
degree. 

I have touched on only a few of the fifty-nine credentials for teaching 
in our State and your patience and the paper supply is rapidly dwindling. 
The various supervision credentials, the four pupil personnel credentials, 
and “how many” administrative credentials are but a few that still remain. 
What is it in the magic of a three-unit course in Education that gives that 
added judgment, that gift of leadership, that ability to work with people, 
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which we want in those nonteaching assignments? I do not belittle prepara- 
tion, but how does true preparation for one differ from true preparation 
for another? Then to cap an absurdity in the matter of credentials, we pick 
a properly licensed physician to whom our patrons send their children for 
treatment, and say this doctor must have a special credential before he can 
give those same children a physical examination at the school. 

It is evident that our credential structure in California is long overdue 
for an overhaul. Since we are members of a great profession, we might 
do well to copy, with some modifications, those other professions which 
have credentials as a badge of membership and yet allow their members 
the freedom to follow in the practice of their special interests and abilities. 
The conditions now prevailing are not the fault of any individual or group. 
Instead they are the natural results of “growing like Topsy” without guide 
lines of fundamental principles. 

May I recommend that you give careful consideration to the work of 
the committee appointed by our State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
and charged with the responsibility of recommending modifications and 
simplifications of our present credential structure. 





1957-58 CALIFORNIA STATE SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS 


On March 18 the State Scholarship Commission, under the chairmanship of Mr. R. J. 
Wig of San Marino, California, met in the Capitol at Sacramento to select approximately 
1,750 semifinalist candidates for 1957 State Scholarship Awards. From this group of stu- 
dents, more than 700 award winners will be nominated about May 1. 

Under the law, as contained in Chapter 11, Division 10 of the Education Code, the 
Commission may make as many as 1,280 awards in 1957. Of this total, 580 will be renewed 
awards for the 1956 series of scholarships, and the remaining 700 will constitute new awards 
for this year. Each new scholarship may be used for payment of tuition and fees for a 
maximum of $600 for one academic year, and is renewable through the four years of a 
standard undergraduate program. Award winners may select any college or university in 
California accredited by the Western College Association. 

The Commission has again used the Scholastic Aptitude Test of the College Board as 
the competitive examination, and will employ procedures developed by the College Scholar- 
ship Service for evaluation of candidate financial eligibility. 











Credential Revision—As Viewed 
by Teachers 


By CHARLES E. HAMILTON* 


To guard and improve its standards of licensure is a profession’s busi- 
ness. In teaching, as in other professions, this business is tended best by 
its members. As the State of California moves toward a more adequate 
system of certification for teachers, it is an obligation of the profession to 
involve itself as completely as possible in the decisions that must be made. 
Total involvement means that classroom teachers, school administrators, 
teacher educators, and the various educational specialists will find ways 
through which all who are affected will participate in the process of de- 
tecting the problems and devising the solutions. 

California teachers have urged credential reform on numerous oc- 
casions. One notable instance occurred in 1956 when the Committee on 
Teacher Education of the State Council of Education submitted the follow- 
ing statement to the Committee on Revision of the Credential Structure in 
California. Although the statement did not then represent adopted policy 
of the California Teachers Association, it has served as a guide for future 
development of Association policy in the field of certification. 


Proposals for a Statement of Policy on Professional Certification.* 


1. The profession views the credential as a legal instrument which 
guarantees to the public that the holder is authorized and compe- 
tent both personally and professionally to render service in broad 
designated capacities in the public schools. 


2. It is recommended that a professional certification system provide 
for five types of credentials as follows: 


general teaching credential with common core of preparation, 
plus areas of specialization 

special education credential 

vocational credential 

pupil personnel services credential 

supervision and administration credential 


coos 


3. As evidence of the maturation of the profession, we must assume 
as a profession, the responsibility of guaranteeing that teachers be 
assigned only to those fields in which teachers are competent to 
teach. 


* Secretary, Commission on Teacher Education, California Teachers Association. 


1 Preliminary Report to the Committee on Revision of the Credential Structure in 
California, Commission on Teacher Education, California Teachers Association, April 13, 
1956. 
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4. The state shall be the legal agency to issue credentials only upon the 
recommendation of accredited teacher education institutions. 


5. Both accrediting and credentialing agencies should include a broad 
representation of the organized teaching profession. 


SURVEY OF TEACHER OPINION 


Early in 1956 the Commission on Teacher Education of the California 
Teachers Association sought to tap the points of view held by teachers in 
regard to the present certification system. The Commission directed the 
following three questions to appropriate committees of local teachers as- 
sociations. 


1. What purposes should credentials serve ? 

2. What difficulties do teachers encounter with the present structure in 
California? 

3. What suggestions do teachers have for improving California’s cre- 
dentialing structure ? 


In addition each local association indicated who was involved and what 
processes were used in arriving at its answers to these questions. Sixty- 
four associations returned usable replies. Approximately 16,000 teachers 
were members of these local groups. The following summary indicates 
for each of the above questions only a few of the agreements and differ- 
ences among teachers. 


What These Teachers Said About Purposes of Credentials 


That the basic credential should be a legal document which serves as a 
license to practice in the field of public education most all teachers would 
agree. These teachers generally stated their belief that certification is 
closely related to their professional standards. They proposed that the certi- 
fication system should establish and guarantee to the public a high standard 
of professional service by defining minimum academic and professional 
preparation without which no one may teach. Teachers also suggested the 
system should assure that only those who are personally fit are admitted 
to practice. 

There was considerable difference of opinion among these teachers re- 
garding the relation of certification to assignment of teaching personnel. 
Many teachers apparently believed that one purpose of a credential was to 
assure adequate placement in positions requiring specific preparation. Some 
of this group looked on certification as a protection against misassignment. 
Statements similar to the following were not infrequent : 


“Credentials should state specifically in which field a teacher is qualified 
to teach.” 


“Credentials should provide administrators with easy and quick infor- 
mation regarding qualifications of teachers for specific positions.” 
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Somewhat in opposition to the suggestion that credentials should dictate 
assignment are those teachers who called for fewer credentials and less 
specificity in authorization. These teachers said: 


“All educators should work toward a general credential, kindergarten 
through twelfth grade with provision for specialization.” 

“Have fewer areas in which credentials are needed and make the areas 
in which they are needed much broader.” 


Teachers occasionally suggested that a credential system should serve 
to recognize professional growth and should serve as a guide to profes- 
sional preparation. The almost unanimous concern of teachers was that the 
certification system do its part in promoting high standards of professional 
service. 


What These Teachers Said About Difficulties Encountered 
in Certification 


Although these teachers urged that California maintain and advance 
professional standards, there was considerable demand for greater recog- 
nition of out-of-state preparation and experience. The need for adequate 
interstate reciprocity in certification was mentioned more frequently than 
any other credentialing problem. One teacher group seriously proposed a 
nationwide certification agreement so that a credential may ‘“‘cross the 
border without loss to the holder.” 

Concern for the abundance of red tape was often expressed. Many 
teachers felt that the processing of credentials at the State level was need- 
lessly complex, cumbersome, and time consuming. Many teachers admitted 
to lack of information about certification processes but tended to suggest 
that, too often, they received conflicting counsel from the State Department 
of Education and institutions. There was general objection to the double 
standard credentialing system which accompanies direct application and 
institutional recommendation processes. 

When teachers were asked about certification difficulties they frequently 
related their problems to the institutional programs of preparation. Some 
believed that even California college and university experts were confused 
and faulty counseling was the result. It is apparently difficult for many 
teachers to justify the variations in credential requirements that exist 
among the institutions. 


What These Teachers Suggested for Improving the Credential Structure 


As viewed by the teachers coritacted in this survey, improvement of 
teacher education programs must accompany credential revision. More 
often than not teachers suggested eliminating or more effectively controll- 
ing the direct application process. If this cannot be accomplished, they 
suggested making a clear distinction between credentials recommended by 
institutions and those obtained by direct application. The teachers’ re- 
sponses made clear, however, that institutions must be given and must take 
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greater responsibility for upgrading preparation programs if they are to 
have added responsibilities for recommendation of the credential. It should 
be noted here that some teachers advocated that all credentials be obtained 
by direct application to the legal agency. 

There were many suggestions from groups of teachers indicating that 
a reduction in the variety of credentials would meet with favor. Some sug- 
gested one credential—one license to teach. Others proposed reduction of 
the present number of credentials to six with some provision for specializa- 
tion. If special subject-matter credentials must be used, some suggested 
they be issued only upon completion of experience and preparation above 
that required for the general credential. These teachers were recommend- 
ing that the professional is a generalist first ; a specialist later. 

Again, it cannot be overlooked that a significant group of teachers 
viewed with some misgiving the reduction in the variety of specialized 
credentials. Those who feared misassignment advocated restriction of 
several credentials through some form of endorsement indicating teaching 
majors and minors. 


The Need to Resolve Differences 


If the teaching profession in California is to move toward a more 
adequate certification plan, it is evident from this survey of teacher opinion 
that differing viewpoints on two vital issues must be composed. First, it 
is apparent that agreement must be reached on the extent to which a cre- 
dential shall determine the teaching assignment. The Committee on Re- 
vision of the Credential Structure suggests that an adequate process of 
accreditation may supply this needed control, particularly at the secondary 
school level where the misassignment problem may appear most acute. 
Teachers, however, are generally uninformed of this possible control. As 
the California secondary school accreditation program develops and as 
more teachers participate in its processes there may be greater possibility 
of reconciling points of view on the basic issue relating to assignment of 
teaching personnel. 

The second and equally important issue on which there is significant 
difference of opinion relates to the extent of certification responsibility to 
be granted the teacher education institution. Shall direct application for 
credentials be controlled and decreased thereby granting additional respon- 
sibility to the institution? While some teachers advocate additional in- 
stitutional responsibility, others are opposed to a program they believe could 
become a college and university monopoly in certification. 

Here again, the issue may be resolved as members of the teaching pro- 
fession, in greater numbers, come to understand the role of accreditation. 
The State Council of Education of the California Teachers Association has 
adopted policy indicating support of the accreditation movement and en- 
couraging serious participation from all areas of the profession.? The 


2“Accreditation of Teacher Education,” Bulletin Number 6 of the Commission on 
Teacher Education, California Teachers Association, January 1956. 
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rapidly improving program for accreditation of teacher education in Cali- 
fornia and in the nation may urge institutions to discharge more adequately 
their certification responsibilities. As experienced and well prepared teach- 
ers begin to participate in the accreditation movement they will feel more 
secure in the relationship between the profession and teacher education 
institutions. Closer relationships between teachers and their institutions of 
preparation will assist in resolving this second issue. 


TEACHERS AND SUB-STANDARD CERTIFICATION 


A major concern of teachers is the relationship of sub-standard certifi- 
cation to the quality of the State’s educational program. Regardless of in- 
creasing population and attendant pressures there remains an obligation 
to maintain and improve professional service in the public schools. Many 
teachers question the continued use of the “unlimited minimum” for ele- 
mentary and secondary credentials in California. It seems imperative that 
a general credential revision program should take into account the current 
status of provisional certification and move toward a solid minimum below 
which no credential may be issued. An amplification of this proposal has 
been published by the California Teachers Association.* 


ARE TEACHERS INVOLVED? 


It is fundamental that members of the profession must understand their 
certification system. How closely do teachers identify with their system of 
licensure? Do they think of the system as their own or of another’s mak- 
ing? Do teachers feel that they can determine the course of credential re- 
vision or is it to be planned and executed by others? Fortunately, in recent 
years a more adequate cross section of the profession has been involved 
in credential study and revision. 

Movements urging additional public school teachers to be informed and 
concerned with certification issues are welcome signs of maturity in the 
profession. Teacher educators assist this movement when they make cer- 
tain that all credential candidates know the fundamentals of professional 
licensure. The legal agency assists through its efforts to involve more mem- 
bers of the profession in arriving at necessary administrative decisions re- 
garding certification. Teachers assist themselves by maintenance of local, 
regional, and statewide committees on professional standards that watch 
over certification systems. These committees inform the general member- 
ship, identify problems, and secure necessary points of view and support. 
It is anticipated that teachers of California will give serious attention to 
the forthcoming recommendations of the Committee for Revision of the 
Credential Structure. The teachers of California have more adequate pro- 
visions than ever before to be involved in the outcome. 


3 “Sub-Standard Certification, A Statement of Policy,” Bulletin Number 4 of the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education, California Teachers Association, April 1955. 








The Credential Problem—As Viewed by a 
School Board Member 


By MRS. KATHERINE MacMILLAN* 


The issues and problems involved in the revision of the credential struc- 
ture of California are many and complex—the distrust teachers show of 
the administrators in placing teachers in their field of major or minor in- 
terest ; the reluctance of the State Department of Education to transfer the 
responsibility of the assignment of teachers to local school administrators 
rather than the Credentials Office; the jealousy with which each special 
subject field guards the advancements made through the multiplicity of 
credentials (which is well documented in the article which follows by 
Evans and Lynch) ; the law which requires many persons in the school 
organization to be certificated for services other than teaching. 

Some teachers feel that they would be forced to teach subjects for which 
they have little proficiency if the entire assignment were left to the judgment 
of the administrator. This attitude can not represent a true picture, for 
each principal is judged by the efficiency of his school. No principal would 
willingly assign a teacher to a position for which he or she was not qualified. 
However, there are times when such assignments are unavoidable, due to 
existing circumstances. Administrators today can get around the limited 
authorization of special credentials through the use of the provisional cre- 
dential. This misuse of the provisional credential would be greatly allevi- 
ated should the authorization for these special credentials be re-defined. 

There is general agreement among all groups concerned that any re- 
vision of the credential structure should reduce the multiplicity and speci- 
ficity of credentials. Perhaps most can agree on the purposes which cre- 
dentials serve—a credential verifies that the candidate has been selected, 
screened, and educated for the profession in an approved institution. This 
would place the responsibility for careful selection of trainees, for program 
building, and for establishing standards of preparation for specific posi- 
tions in the public schools upon the colleges and universities, instead of 
upon the credential structure as it is today. No doubt the State Department 
of Education would gladly relinquish this present responsibility for certi- 
fication when the colleges and universities are ready to accept this new con- 
cept of the purpose that credentials serve—and their role in making such a 
change possible. 

The responsibility for proper assignment of staff should be assumed 
by the administration in the local community. Many school boards of local 
districts would gladly subscribe to this shift of responsibility. The ad- 
ministrators of the schools in California are responsible for preparing 


* Member, Sacramento City Schools Board of Education. 
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budgets, developing curriculum, supervising teachers, planning for the 
maintenance of the physical facilities as well as developing good public 
relations toward the schools in the community and taking a place of edu- 
cational leadership among their peers. This is no small task; however, 
this seems the logical place for the authority for placing teachers. Follow- 
ing this change or concurrent with such change would be the appropriate 
professional group setting up standards to be observed in staffing pro- 
cedures. Effective accreditation procedures should be established to assure 
teachers, parents, and the preparing institution, that the assignment re- 
sponsibility is properly discharged. 

There will have to be certain amendments to present laws which affect 
certification to augment a revised credential structure. 

Such revisions as proposed would remove the primary source of 
multiplicity of credentials, namely, an attempt to control teaching and other 
detailed professional assignments through certification. 








Certification: A Measure of Mastery 
or of Mediocrity? 


By BERTRAND EVANS and JAMES J. LYNCH* 


We wish at the outset to make clear our awareness that the problems 
inherent in the certification of teachers are numerous and complex and that 
among these are many about which we feel imcompetent to speak. Ac- 
cordingly, we will not attempt here to survey the entire range of problems 
but will rather direct our remarks to the certification of secondary school 
teachers, and specifically to the following questions: First, and necessarily 
to be answered before any answers to subsequent questions are attempted, 
what is the quintessential purpose which certification must serve? Second, 
the inclusion of what elements in the preparation of teachers should cer- 
tification be designed, above all else, to ensure? Third, what can be done 
through certification to make sure that the teacher’s preparation is prop- 
erly applied? Finally, should provision for exceptions be made in the re- 
quirements for certification ? 

What, then, is the quintessential purpose to be served by certification ? 
There can hardly be a controversy here; surely, this purpose is none other 
than to bring into the public schools as teachers those who are most fit to 
be there. Conversely, it is to exclude the unfit. 

The second question, to be sure, is of a highly controversial nature; 
indeed, the manner of its answering unequivocally marks the cleavage be- 
tween educationistic and academic values. From the point of view of those 
whose study and teaching are centered in one of the disciplines of the liberal 
arts, the one element of the teacher’s preparation which certification should 
treat as indispensable is mastery of his subject. All of us, of course, have 
met or heard of teachers in school or college who, though notably learned 
in their subject matter, nevertheless teach it badly. But before leaping to 
the conclusion that mastery of subject matter is the cause of their incompe- 
tence, we should pose two crucial questions. First, will not an impartial 
investigation reveal that such teachers are in fact so rare and atypical that 
their existence is not worthy of serious consideration as an argument 
against mastery of subject matter? Second, and of much weightier import, 
is it to be supposed that these particular teachers, who are really misfits in 
the classroom, would be more capable if they knew their subjects less well ? 
But the answers to these questions are made obvious by the very act of 
posing them, for clearly no teacher was ever the better teacher for know- 
ing less about his subject, nor has there ever been a truly good teacher who 
did not know his subject well. 

The first responsibility of certification is therefore to make certain that 


* Associate Professors of English, University of California, Berkeley. 
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every teacher is a master of his subject. To do so will require a fuller and 
more precise definition of the teacher’s preparation in his chosen field than 
presently obtains. The authors of this article, unwilling to pose as compe- 
tent to define an appropriate content for any field other than our own, will 
use the field of English to illustrate. By the regulations presently in force, 
any combination of courses in literature, composition, speech, dramatics, 
or journalism serves to qualify an applicant for the General Secondary 
Credential as an English major. Thus it is perfectly possible, for example, 
for an applicant to qualify who has had no course in composition beyond 
freshmen English or speech; who has had no American literature, no 
Shakespeare, no Chaucer, no Milton—indeed, no literature worthy of the 
name or representative either of the qualities which peculiarly distinguish 
his subject matter or of the cultural heritage for the transmission of which 
he has assumed a major responsibility by becoming a teacher of English. 
We have been advised that comparable situations prevail in other fields as 
well. 

Since no one outside a field is competent to specify the content appropri- 
ate for the preparation of teachers in that field, it follows that the definition 
of requirements, if it is to be worked out in sufficient detail to have value, 
can be prepared only by those who are thoroughly at home in the field. 
Furthermore, since those most competent in subject fields will ordinarily be 
found in colleges and universities of high repute, certification requirements 
should be determined by these institutions rather than by the State. One 
fault that would presumably be obviated by this disposition of authority is 
the present tendency to substitute “breadth,” which in practice means 
smattering and superficiality, for depth of preparation. Another fault, 
even more serious, might also be obviated. At the present time, as is 
abundantly evident, many capable and qualified students in our colleges and 
universities refuse even to consider teaching because of certain profes- 
sional, as opposed to academic, requirements for certification. Since the 
students who are thus repelled are often those who show greatest promise 
of eventual mastery of their chosen fields, their loss to the public schools is 
nothing short of tragic. For their presence in the classrooms could con- 
ceivably lift secondary education out of the mediocrity in which it has 
floundered for a generation. 

It is nevertheless apparent that no matter how well certain teachers 
have been prepared in their subjects, the total situation cannot be greatly 
improved so long as they are outnumbered by teachers of these same sub- 
jects who have had little or no preparation in them. To turn again to our 
own subject, we must state categorically that a smattering of courses in 
English is inadequate as preparation for teaching English at any level. 
With the usual rare exceptions, teachers who have majored in fields other 
than English are incompetent to teach English. Again allowing for the 
rare exception, we must declare unequivocally that even the teacher who 
has minored in English is unprepared to teach the subject at any level. In 
this connection, we deplore the strong tendency—indeed, a virtual require- 
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ment in some institutions—to have prospective teachers undergo a semester 
of suprvised teaching in the minor. We do so for two reasons: First, be- 
cause every hour spent in work with the minor field is an hour away from 
work in the major field, in which, as we have said, mastery is imperative; 
and second, because the fact that a candidate for a teaching position has 
had practice in teaching his minor subject increases the likelihood that he 
will be assigned to teach some classes in a field of which he is not a master. 

The inevitab!e conclusion of this line of reasoning is that any plan of 
certification is wrong which permits teaching in fields other than that in 
which the teacher, by virtue of the emphasis of his preparation, has most 
nearly demonstrated mastery. It is therefore imperative that the General 
Secondary Credential, which authorizes the school administration to assign 
the holder to conduct classes in any and all of the academic fields, be 
abolished. It should be replaced by a system of credentials each of which 
defines much more narrowly the area in which the holder is authorized to 
teach. The details of such an arrangement are beyond the scope of this 
article, but obviously they must be determined by the persons who are 
competent in the several fields for which particular credentials are issued. 

Finally, it is our conviction that the administration of certification re- 
quirements should never become so inflexible as to exclude from teaching 
in the schools persons who, though eminently qualified by academic attain- 
ments and personal character, nevertheless have not met certain of the 
formal requirements. It is a fact almost impossible to explain or justify 
to a layman that, for example, a university professor, distinguished alike 
for his teaching and his scholarship, would not be permitted to teach in 
a secondary school until he had accumulated a certain number of credits in 
Education. This manifest absurdity suggests a final question: Should any 
credential be permitted that sets formal requirements in addition to mastery 
of the subject to be taught? It is evident that a certification program which 
makes such demands does so only by inviting grave risks: of discourag- 
ing the able while encouraging the less able, of establishing arbitrary formal 
requirements, and of failing to provide a plan that envisions the bettering 
of teaching in the secondary schools. 

















Who Should Credential—The State 
or the Teacher Education Institution? 
By JAMES C. STONE* 


Should credentials be issued only upon the recommendation of an ac- 
credited California teacher education institution which can certify the ap- 
plicant’s professional and personal fitness? Or should persons be licensed 
by the State directly on the basis of such evidence as is revealed in a tran- 
script of record, a health certificate, and a set of fingerprint cards? This is 
one of the basic issues in the entire certification problem. The purpose of 
this article is to document the extent of this problem and to present the 
essential arguments, pro and con, on this issue. 


Present Plan of Credentialing 


To render any type of paid service in the public schools of California 
(other than clerical, cafeterial, or custodial), a person must possess a valid 
credential issued by the State Board of Education either upon the recom- 
mendation of an accredited California teacher education institution, or 
upon direct application to the Credentials Office of the. State Department 
of Education. 

Requirements for California credentials affect not only the entrance of 
new persons into educational service but also the promotion and adjustment 
of many persons already employed. 

This system of certification is a result of almost a hundred years of 
effort by leaders and agencies in response to changing social conditions. 
During these years, the school systems have expanded in response to social 
and community needs. New services have been added, and there has been 
constant pressure from the public for better-prepared teachers. In response 
to these demands for more specialized personnel, the certification system 
has been differentiated to the point that it now consists of fifty-nine separate 
types of credentials. 


Appraisal of Certification System 


While other states issue an average of sixteen different types of cre- 
dentials and none more than thirty-seven, California has gone to the ex- 
treme in specialization with its fifty-nine separate types. The separateness 
of each of the various credentials not only seriously impairs the develop- 
ment of integrated programs of preparation within the institution, but it 
also impairs the operation of local school systems. The various special 


* Director of Teacher Education, University of California, Berkeley, and Coordinator 
of the Symposium. 

1 Earl W. Armstrong and T. M. Stinnett, Certification Requirements for School Per- 
sonnel, Circular No. 290 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1951). 
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credentials not only prescribe in semester hours the amounts and kinds of 
courses of instruction which the institution must offer, but also prescribe 
the actual assignment the school administrator must give the teacher. In 
the opinion of many educators, the assignment of teachers and the specific 
determination of institutional programs by courses and hours is not a proper 
function of state certification. California’s system has grown with one new 
pattern for certification being added onto the others, without any over-all 
consideration of the net effect on the total system. 


The Direct Application Problem 


Statistical reports on credentials issued annually by the State Board of 
Education show that only one in ten of all certification documents issued 
during the fiscal years 1941-42 to 1953-54 were granted on the recom- 
mendation of an accredited institution. This “backdoor” method of by- 
passing the recommendation of an accredited institution by direct appli- 
cation to the State Department of Education raises the question of whether 
the State Board of Education’s accreditation procedure is rendered in- 
effective and whether the credential system is serving any real purpose. 

Because of the large number of teachers prepared in other states who 
apply directly to the Credentials Office for California credentials, the prob- 
lem is especially acute at this time. There are about 40,000 immigrants 
entering California monthly from other states. 

Approximately 27,000 new credentials are issued in the course of a 
year. Of these credentials, approximately 80 percent are issued upon direct 
application to the Credentials Office in Sacramento. Of this 80 percent, 
about one-half are from out-of-state.” Approximately as many credentials 
are issued within the State on direct application as by institutional recom- 
mendation. 

The proportion of credentials granted on direct application may be seen 
in the figures reported by the Credentials Office of the State Department of 
Education on credentials granted in 1954-55 :° 





Numbers Granted 
Types of Numbers Granted on Institutional Percent 
Credentials on Direct Application Recommendation Direct 
Temting i205 oe HRS 18,437 5,272 78 
Non-teaching ........... 2,046 1,036 66 
i eae 20,483 6,308 76 


Certain groups of credentials commonly by-pass the institutions. A 
striking example is in the General Administration Credential, where the 
figures for 1954-55 are as follows: 


2 James C. Stone, “Certification in California Public Schools, July 1, 1954, to June 30, 
1955 California Schools, XX VII (March 1956), pp. 86-87. 


8 [bid., pp. 86-87. 
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Number granted on institutional recommendation... 54 
Number granted on direct application ............ 255 
Percent granted on direct application ............. 83 


Several credentials are granted only on direct application. This repre- 


sents a 


group of credentials not incorporated within the over-all program 


of professional preparation in education. All of the following credentials 
granted in 1954-55 were on direct application :* 


Credential Number Issued 
Be RS I) a he dt St ae 2,098 
Business Education, Limited ................... 36 
Business Education, Vocational ................. 180 
Health and Development : 

OE SIGUE Aikin's «da hacieaUedbrc «} ar 172 

I AGE dhs Cchebs oe Vt his ee WKS bce Bee 62 
Semmentetnl Acta: Dated coisas ob cwade sd avves wed 36 
Se OND 5 'p'as WAN ik s ADRES Cha 840 eh 13 
Sciences Basic to Medicine ..........0ccccsceees 5 
STA, CA Cay og Sis occ ke Wewaes cave 750 
VOOR BURUIOMEON 5. oie cade ee cde sasiine 2 


Now enough has been said to indicate the nature and extent of the 
direct application problem. Let’s consider next the arguments pro and con 
on instutional recommendation vs. direct application. 


Arguments for Institutional Recommendation 


Those who advocate the idea that credentials should be issued for in- 
state applicants only on institutional recommendation present these argu- 


ments : 


1. 


bh 


+E. 


Under the present system we have in each California teacher edu- 
cation institution a dual standard—the institution’s and the State’s. 
The availability of the State’s lower requirement serves to under- 
mine the institutional standard. 


The incentive for proper screening by the teacher education institu- 
tion is missing whenever those not found satisfactory by the in- 
stitution can by-pass the college and secure a credential anyway. 
If a college or university is willing “to take a student’s money” and 
allow him to amass credits under its institutional banner, then the 
institution also should selectively screen all such applicants. It 
should be ready and willing to stand behind those who are qualified 
and to eliminate those who seem unfit for service with children. 


Jack Archer. Report on Special Studies Prepared for the Committee on Revision 


of the Credential Structure in California, Sept. 1956 (Mimeographed) State Department 
of Education, Sacramento. 
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Graduates who hold credentials, regardless of how the credential 
was obtained, are forever to the institution’s credit, or discredit. 
These credential holders will refer to the institution as “theirs,”’ and 
school administrators, teachers, and the general public will think of 
them as “the institution’s product.” Yet these people may have 
taken little work in the institution and, in fact, by-passed its more 
important requirements, including screening. 


Graduates with credentials who have completed the recommended 
program are asked to compete for positions with candidates with 
lesser amounts of preparation and no instituitonal screening. Yet 
both candidates present themselves for employment, possessing the 
same type of credential. 


None of the other learned professions licenses its members merely 
upon an examination of a college transcript. And yet in no pro- 
fession are personal qualities so important, for no other profession 
so closely touches the lives of people as teaching. 

Screening for personal qualities so important in teaching is pos- 
sible only in an institution where the credential candidate is known 
as a person. 


Arguments for Direct Application 


Those who advocate the idea that credentials should also be issued upon 
direct application to the Credentials Office of the State Department of 
Education present these arguments : 


1. 


Direct application acts as a “gold standard.” Without it the in- 
stitution would add additional (and to the applicant, needless) re- 
quirements. Institutions differ widely in their credential require- 
ments and applicants would be subject not to one standard but to 
as many as there are institutions. 

When the rush comes in September just prior to the opening of 
schools, institutions will be even more poorly equipped than is the 
State to administer the granting of credentials to hundreds of ap- 
plicants. 

The institution-only pattern will result in “shopping around” by 
teachers in an effort to get the “bargain basement” variety of in- 
stitutional recommendation—i.e., the institution which requires the 
least for recommendation. 

Many years of effort have gone into the development of an effective 
staff in the Credentials Office in Sacramento to serve direct ap- 
plicants efficiently. 

Usually school administrators don’t know (or care) how a teacher 
got his credential. All they want to know is “Do you have a cre- 
dential ?” 

The State cannot abrogate its responsibility for licensing to some 
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other body. (Such a court decision some twenty years ago put the 
Credentials Office into the direct-application business. ) 

7. There is no evidence that those who get credentials on direct ap- 
plication are inferior as people or as teachers to those who receive 
an institutional recommendation. 


After two years of study, the State Committee on Revision of the Cre- 
dential Structure has recommended that all credentials for California ap- 
plicants be issued only on institutional recommendation. 

In appraising this recommendation, these questions are paramount : 


1. Re: Quantity. What effect will this have on the supply-demand 
problem ?—i.e., will it contribute to the recruiting and staffing of 
our schools ? 

2. Re: Quality. What effect will this have on the kinds of people cer- 
tificated, i.e., will it contribute to the quality of persons certificated 
for California schools ? 

3. Re: The Profession. What effect will this have on our profession ? 
i.e., will it contribute to the upgrading of our profession and in our 
ability to serve the needs of California’s children and youth better ? 


Upon the profession’s ability to arrive at a unified answer to these ques- 
tions lies the hope of any major revision of our present licensure system. 
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